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NO name stands higher than that 
of Humboldt, among the lovers of 
ecographical and physical science. 
In exploring the tropical regions 
of the new world, this accomplished 
traveller has displayed a resolution 
aid perseverance that have never 
been surpassed by any former adven- 
turer. Very few individuals, indeed, 
were better qualified than M. de 
Humboldt, for executing that ardu- 
ous undertaking. Zealous, active, 
vigoruus; imbued with liberal know- 
ledge; skilled in general physicks, 
and particularly attached to chymis- 
ty, and its kindred branches; pos- 
sessing ample means of indulging his 
ste, while thirsting after discove- 
Nes, and fired with emulation and 
the generous passion of fame—he 
has directed his inquiries into every 
department of nature and of society. 
the mass of curious information 
Which he procured in those distant 
"avels, and the superb collections 
Which he was enabled to make rela- 
uve to different objects of science, 
“r exceed any thing that has hereto- 
‘ore been achieved by the exertions of 
“individual. Much interesting light 
‘thus cast on the history of our 
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species; the limits of accurate geo- 
graphy are extended; and the stores 
of botany, zoology, and mineralogy 
are enriched with immense additions. 
These invaluable acquisitions, class- 
ed under distinct heads, are to be 
brought out successively, in a style 
of execution, unrivalled for elegance 
and splendour. But the impatience 
of the publick outruns the tardy pace 
of the printer and engraver. Some 
portions, indeed, of the composition 
have, at intervals, appeared; but thev 
are still unfinished and disjointed; 
nor is the narrative of the voyage, 
which will occupy five quarto 
volumes, even yet begun. Three 
years have been already spent im 
publishing what is now before us; 
and perhaps as many more will 
elapse before the whole shall be com- 
pleted. In this stage of its progress, 
therefore, we trust that we shall gra- 
tify the curiosity of our readers, by 
sketching out a picture of the gene- 
ral results. We shall afterwards 
have occasion to consider the details, 
and to subject the facts and obser- 
vations to a critical examination. 

M. de Humboldt is a Prussian 
gentleman of good estate, who has 
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devoted his time and his fortune to 
the pursuits of a liberal curiosity. 
Prompted by such motives, at the 
age of twenty-one, he began to tra- 
vel over Europe; and in the space 
of six years he traversed Germany, 
and visited Poland, France, Switzer- 
Jand, part of England, Italy, Hunga- 
ry, and Spain. Returning to Paris 
in 1798, he was invited by the di- 
rectors of the national museum, to ac- 
company captain Baudin in a voyage 
round the world. M. Bonpland, 
of Rochelle, an excellent naturalist, 
and bred at the museum, was na- 
med his associate in the expedition. 
But, unfortunately, the whole scheme 
was abandoned, in consequence of 
the renewal of hostilities with Aus- 
tria. 

Disappointed in this plan, Hum- 
boldt resumed the project which he 
had entertained for several years 
back, of visiting, as a philosopher, 
the countries of the east. In that 
view, he was anxious to join the ce- 
Icbrated expedition which had sailed 
to Egypt; whence he thought he 
could proceed into Arabia, and, 
crossing the Persian Gulph, land on 
the English settlements on the shores 
of India. But the situation of France, 
after the battle of the Nile, was be- 
coming every day more critical. The 
Barbary powers now waged war a- 
gainst her, andthe navigation of tie 
Mediterranean was rendered ex- 
tremely hazardous for any of her 
vessels. Humboldt waitedtwo months 
at Marseilles, in the prospect of ob- 
taining a passage on board a Swedish 
frigate, which was expected to con- 
yey the consul Skioldebrand to Al- 
gicrs. His patience, however, was 
at length exhausted; and he pro- 
ceeded to Spain, hoping to find there 
a safe and ready communication with 
the coast of Barbary. At the same 


time, he carried with him a cunsi- 
derable coliection of philosophical 
and astronomical instruments, which 
he had purchased in England and 
France. 

But a brighter prospect opened. 
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After residing some months at Mg. 
drid, Humboldt was, in the most ]j. 
beral and flattering terms, permit. 
ted by the court of Spain to visit her 
colonies in the New World. He im. 
mediately invited from Paris his 
friend Bonpland, whose profound 
skill in botany and zoology was e. 
qualled only by his indefatigable zeal, 
and, without a moment’s delay, these 
eager travellers, in June, 1799, em. 
barked at Corunna in a Spanish ship; 
and having touched at the Canary 
Isles, where they climbed up to view 
the crater of the peake Teydé, they 
pursued their prosperous voyage, and 
arrived in the month of July at the 

ort of Cumana, in South America, 

he rest of the year was spent in visit. 
ing the coast of Paria, the Indian mis. 
sions of Chaymas, and the proyinces 
of New Andalusia, New Barcelona, 
Venezuela, and Spanish Guyana 
Leaving the Caraccas in January, 
1800, Humboldt and Bonpland visit- 
ed the charming vallies of Aragua, 
and the great lake of Valencia, or 
Tacarigua, which, in its general ap- 
pearance, resembles that of Geneva, 
but has its-banks clothed with all the 
luxuriant vegetation of a tropical 
climate. In Cura, one of its islets, 
he found, cultivated, a species of 
solanum, which yields wholesome 
and pleasant fruit. From Porto Ca- 
bello, our travellers, directing their 
course southwards, crossed on horse- 
back the vast plains of Calaboza, 
Apure, and Orenocco. They next 
traversed the famous Llanos, an Im- 
mense succession of deserts, stretch- 
iug near two hundred miles ona 
dead level, absolutely destitute of 
springs or rivulets, and only covered 
with a tall rank herbage. Over this 
desolate and pathless expanse they 
journeyed for whole days, without 
meeting a single shrub, ora solitary 
cabin to refresh the eye; while they 
suffered, besides, extremely from 
the intense confined heat, which ros¢ 
to 110 or 115 degrees of Fahren 
heit’s scale. At St. Fernando, on ti 
river Apure, they began a most fa- 
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tiguing navigation of more than three 
thousand miles, which they perform- 
ed in canoes; and took the chart of 
the country through which they pass- 
ed, by help of chronometers, and 
observations of Jupiter’s satelites or 
lunar distances. Sailing down the 
Apure, they next entered the Ore- 
nocco, at the seventh degree of north 
jatitude; and, remounting this noble 
stream, they passed the cataracts of 
Mapures and Atures, and reached 
the conflux of the Guaviari. Thence 
they ascended the small rivers Ata- 
bapo, Juamini and Temi. From the 
mission of Sarita, they passed over 
land to the sources of the famous 
Rio-Negro. About thirty Indians 
were employed to carry the canoes, 
through lofty forests, to the creek of 
Pemichin. Following the current, 
our travellers now shot into the Rio- 
Negro on which they descended to 
Fort St. “harles. From this point 
again, they remounted, by the Cas- 
siquiarl, to the river Orenocco, and 
thence to the volcano of Daida and 
the mission of Esmeralda. But the 
Guaica, an independent tribe of In- 
dians, of a very fair complexion and 
most diminutive stapape, yet extreme- 
ly warlike, prevented Humboldt and 
his companion from reaching the 
sources of the Orenocco. From Es- 
meralda, our travellers descended on 
the swelling stream to its mouth. 
This navigation down the Orenocco 
was the most painful and oppressive. 
They suffered from want of provi- 
ons through the day, and were 
drenched with torrents of rain dur- 
ing the night. Forced to seek shelter, 
(ra miserable subsistence among the 
Woods, they were incessantly tor- 
mented by musquitoes and countless 
varieties of noxious and loathsome 
lasects. Nor yet could they venture 
© procure relief, by bathing their 
parched bodies in the flood, since 
Voracious g crabs and_ crocodiles 
watched them on every side. After 
‘Scaping such complicated evils, and 
te dangerous effects of the exhala- 
‘ons fomented under a burning sun, 
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Humboldt and Bonpland returned to 
Cumana, by the plains of Cari, and 
the mission of the Caraibs, a race 
of men quite distinct from any other, 
and, perhaps, next to the Patago- 
nians, the largest and stoutest in the 
known: world. 

A few months’ repose was necessa- 
ry to recruit their enfeebled strength. 
Our travellers next proceeded to the 
island of Cuba, and had nearly suf- 
fered shipwreck in their passage. 
There they remained three months; 
during which interval, Humboldt 
settled the itgitede of Havannah, 
and assisted the planters in construct- 
ing stoves for the preparation of their 
sugars. It was his intention, at this 
time, to go to Vera Cruz, and thence 
by Mexico and Acapulco to the Phi- 
lippine islands, in the view of return- 
ing, if possible, by Bombay and 
Aleppo, to Constantinople. But false 
reports with respect to the sailing of 
captain Baudin induced him again 
to change his peute. To guard a- 
gainst the risk of accidents, Hum- 
boldt now transniiited his collections 
and manuscripts directly to Europe. 
In March 1801, he hired a small 
vessel, with which he sailed from 
Batabano for Carthagens; but, owing 
to continued calms an: adverse cur- 
rents, the voyage 1 sved uncom- 
monly tedious, and he arrived too 
late in the season for crossing the 
isthmus of Panama, and reaching 
Guyaquil or Lima, where he had ex- 
pected to meet with the French cir- 
cumnayigator. This scheme was 
therefore abandoned; and Humboldt 
being very desirous of becoming ac- 
quainted with Mutis, a celebrated 
American naturalist, and of examin- 
ing his superb collection, resolved 
to proceed to his residence in the 
interiour of the country. Our travel- 
lers plunged into the woods of Tur- 
bago, and tracing up the banks of 
the fine river Magdalena, reached 
the village of Honda; and, pursuing 
their journey through tall forests of 
oak, melastoma and cinchona, they 
arriyed at Santa-Fe de Bogota, the 
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capital of the viceroyalty of New Gra- 
nada, situate on a beautiful plain atan 
elevation of 8,700 English feet above 
the level of the sea. Every thing 
here was calculated to gratify the 
taste, and transport the imagination. 
The mines of Mariquita, St. Ana 
and Tipaquira, lay in the neighbour- 
hood; the natural bridge of Sconon- 
za, composed of three fragments of 
rock, disrupted by an earthquake, 
formed a striking object; and the 
tremendous cataract of the ‘Tequen- 
dama, which falls from a height of 
600 feet, presented one of the grand- 
est spectacles in nature. 

In September 1801, though the 
rainy season was not yet over, Hum- 
boldt and Bonpland began their jour- 
ney to Quito. They crossed the An- 
des of Quindiu, a chain of mountains 
partly covered with snow, yet bear- 
ing in profusion the storax, the wax- 
palm, the passion-flower, and the 
bamboo, For the space of thirteen 
days, they were obliged to travel on 
foot over dreary, trackless swamps. 
Arrived at Carthago, in the fine vale 
of Cauca, they ascended along the 
banks of the Choco, meeting in their 
progress with rounded masses of 
basalt, greenstone and fossil wood. 
From Buga, they passed to Popayan, 
the capital of the province and. seat 
of a bishoprick, planted at the foot 
of a porphyritick hill, near the yol- 
canos of Puracé and Sotara, in a 
most charming and picturesque si- 
tuation, and enjoying a delightful 
temperature from 68 to 72 degrees 
Fahrenheit’s scale. Thence they ad- 
vanced through the dangerous de- 
files of Almaguer (avoiding, howe- 
ver, the pestilent vale of Patia) to 
the town of Pasto, built on a beauti- 
ful plain, beside a volcano whose 
summit is at times covered with 
snow. Crossing the Rio Guaitara, 
by a bridge thrown over a ravine 
which is more than half a mile in 
perpendicular height, and forms al- 
together one of the wildest and most 
magnificent sites in the Andes, they 
journeyed over the level, cultivated 
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country of Pastos, fertile in Europe. 
an grain, though elevated 9,300 feet 
above the sea, and reached the yijj- 
lage of Tulcan, not far from a castle 
of the Incas, beside the rock of Ry. 
michaca. From this point, they now 
descended; and having crossed the 
vale of Chota, which, though only 
two miles wide, is nearly a mile iy 
depth, and again the vale of Cualla. 
bamba, half a mile deep, and of a 
suffocating heat, our travellers arri- 
ved, in 1802, at the celebrated city 
of Quito. 

Humboldt could at length repose 
from his fatigues, and enjoy the 
pleasures of hospitality and refine. 
ment, surrounded by the grandest 
productions of nature. Ile remained 
about eight months in the kingdom 
of Quito, making different excur- 
sions to the neighbouring volcanos, 
and the loftiest summits of the An- 
des. After three several attempts, 
he twice succeeded, at imminent 
hazard of his life, in reaching the 
peak of the crater of Pichincha, 
carrying with him the requisite phi- 
losophical instruments to the height 
of 15,940 feet above the level of the 
sea. He next visited the porphyr- 
tick mountain Antisana, from which 
rises a crater, in the midst of per- 
petual snow, at an clevation of 
19,150 feet above the sea. The 
mouth of the volcano of Cotopaxi 
was found to be only 260 feet low- 
er. 

It was now resolved to attempt 4 
still more arduous journey. Hun- 
boldt, Bonpland, and Carlos Montu- 
tar, son of the Marquis of Salva 
alegre, a youth, whose ardent love 
of science had led him to accompa: 
ny them since their first arrival at 
Quito, set out, near midsummme!; 
for the volcano of Tunguragua, and 
the Nevado de] Chimborazo. They 
traversed the frightful ruins of Rio- 
bomba and other villages, destroyed, 
on the 7th of February 1797, by a 
earthquake, which in a few moments 
swallowed-up more than forty thot- 
sand persons. Passing a noble gro"P 
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of porphyritick columns, they cros- 
sed the Puela by a bridge of cords, 
and climbed to the Cuchilla de 
(juandisava, a sharp ridge of burnt 
rocks, Which, before the dreadful 
earthquake, were covered with a 
tne forest of odorous cedar. From 
that base, they estimated the volca- 
nick cone of Tunguragua to have 
the height of 16,500 feet above the 
sea. At last, after incredible exer- 
tion, they reached, on the 23d of 
June, the eastern slope of Chimbo- 
razo, and planted their instruments 
on a narrow ledge of porphyritick 
rock, which projected from the vast 
feld of unfathomed snow. A chasm, 
| 500 feet wide, prevented their fur- 
| ther ascent. The air was reduced to 
half its usual density, and felt in- 
tensely cold and piercing. Respira- 
tion was laborious; and blood oozed 
from their eyes, their lips and their 
sms. They stood on the highest 
t sot ever trod by man. Its height, 
, ascertained from barometrical ob- 


, Maervation, was 3,485 feet greater 
2 than the elevation attained in 1745 
t May Condamine, and 19,300 feet 


e above the level of sea. From that 
i: Mag cstreme station, the top of Chimbo- 
h nzo was found, by trigonometrical 
r- Ma easurement, to be 2,140 feet still 
higher. 

Having finished their interesting 
observations, our travellers descend- 
ed to the region of vegetation, and 
bllowed nearly the great chain of 
the Andes. A train of fifteen or 











a 
n- Me "enty mules followed with their 
u-feegage. Skirting the high savan- 


ths of Tiocaxas, they advanced to 
‘izan, in the faramo or woody de- 
“tt of Assuay, and crossed the 
howntains by that dangerous pas- 


et, M'se. In their route to Cuenca, they 
nd @*" the ruins of the palaces of the 
ey hneas, and other monuments of an- 


io- Meat, Peruvian grandeur. Proceed- 
ed, N's through the village of Cumbe, 
an’? the great faramo of Sarar, in 
nts Mich the stately melastoma and the 
ou M"9thrium are growing at an ele- 
up Mon of 12,000 feet, they passed 
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the fine cascade of Uduchapa, by a 
road of half a mile in perpendicular 
descent; and, traversing the vale of 
Saraguru, which is 2,900 feet lower 
than the adjoining wilderness, and 
forms altogether one of the richest 
scenes in the Andes, they entered 
Loxa, a town famous for its com- 
merce in the best sort of guinquina, 


or Jesuits’ bark; the trees producing 


which, shoot up from the micaceous 
schist of the neighbouring moun- 
tains, at a height from eleven to fif- 
teen thousand feet above the sea, 
and where the medium temperature 
ranges between 60 and 70 degrees. | 
Continuing their route through a 
succession of native villages, amidst 
groves of anona chilimoya and wild 
citrons, and in sight of the scattered 
vestiges of Peruvian palaces, they 
descended to the bed of the Cutaco, 
in a narrow vale, at the vast depth 
of 4,200 feet; and, pressing forward 
through plantations of sugar-canes, 
they mounted again to the forest of 
Chulucanas, near immense ruins of 
the baths of the Incas, and, crossing 
the chain of mountains, not far from 
the great causeway which those 
princes had constructed, at the 
height of two miles, along the ridge 
of the Andes, from Cusco to Assuay 
and -Caxamarca, they advanced to 
San Felipe, having, with infinite dif- 
ficulty, saved their instruments and 
collections, as they were obliged, in 
the space of three days, to ford, 
nearly thirty times, the Guancabam- 
ba. After a rapid descent of more 
than a mile in perpendicular, they 
came to an Indian hamlet; and, jour- 
neying sometimes through orange 
groves, they took canoes on the 
Chayma, and at length arrived, 
in the province of Jaen, at the falls 
of Rentema, on the left bank of the 
river Amazons, only 1,240 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

Embarking on that noble stream, 
Humboldt and his companions sailed 
as far as the cataracts of Tomeper- 
da; and then shaping their course to 
the southeast, over the Cordillere, 
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by the famous silver mines of Chota, 
they reached the town of Caxamar- 
ca, in the midst of a plain which 
yields prodigious crops of barley 
though at an elevation of 9,370 feet. 
After some descent on the western 
slope of the Andes, they descried 
with delight the great Pacifick 
Ocean; and, skirting along its naked 
and sterile shores, the temperature 
of the air, in the month of October, 
being only 70, and that of the water 
61 degrees, they reached Lima, the 
capital of the viceroyalty of Peru. 

In that city, Humboldt rested some 
months, highly pleased with the spi- 
rit and intelligence of its inhabi- 
tants. At the port of Callao, he had 
the fortune to observe the emersion 
of the transit of Mercury over the 
disk of the sun. From Lima, our 
travellers went by sea to Guyaquil, 
and thence they were carried in a 
frigate, after a very quick passage, 
to Acapulco, in the kingdom of New 
Spain. They found the inhabitants 
sickly and wretched, under a climate 
remarkably sultry and noxious; but 
different reasons induced them to 
spend a twelvemonth in that govern- 
ment. In April 1803, they made an 
excursion from Acapulco to Tasco, 
the seat of the noted mines, in a re- 
gion clothed with oaks and pines, 
and tree-ferns, and yielding, at the 
height of 6,000 feet, abundant crops 
of wheat and barley. A short jour- 
ney now brought them to the weal- 
thy and famous city of Mexico, built 
on the site of the ancient Tcnochtit- 
lan, between the lakes of Texcuco 
and Xochimilco, which have consi- 
derably decreased since the Span- 
iards drained the adjoining country, 
and opened the canal of Huehuetoca. 
It is encircled with alleys of trees, 
and with Indian villages; and, at no 
great distance, are seen two volca- 
nick mountains crowned with eter- 
nal snow. Mexico, standing 7,475 
feet above the level of the sea, en- 
joys a mild climate, its mean tempe- 
rature being only 624 degrees of 
Fahrenheit’s scale. 
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Our tfavellers visited the mines 
of Moran and Oyamel, where the 
ancient Mexicans quarried the obgj. 
dian, for the manufacture of stone 
knives and hatchets. Pursuing their 
journey, they saw the Puente de ly 
Madre de Dios, or the Well of the 
Virgin, a cavern in the limestone 
rock from which issues the river 
Capula. They next proceeded by 
Quiretaro and Salamanca, over fer. 
tile plains, to the city of Guanaxua. 
to, celebrated for the richest silver 
mines in the world. The single mine 
of Valenciana yields an annual pro. 
duce of half a million sterling, and 
affords its proprietor a revenue of 
130,000/, The mouth of the pit is 
elevated only 180 feet above the 
plain of Mexico; but its shaft has the 
enormous depth of 280 fathoms, the 
mean temperature being 81 degrees. 
At Los Joares, a flat stretch of 
ground on the neighbouring moun: 
tains at the height of 8,700 feet 
above the level of the sea, the Indi- 
an dealers in snow dig ponds for 
collecting ice, from the month of 
December to that of April. On their 
return from Guanaxuato, the travel- 
lers passed through the valley of St. 
Jago to Valladolid, the capital of 
the province of Mechoacan, the 
most fertile and delightful of New 
Mexico. They bent downwards from 
Pescuaro to the plain of Malpays, 
near the coast of the Pacifick Ocean, 
and had the courage to descend al- 
most to the bottom of the crater ol 
the great volcano of Jorullo, and to 
collect its gaseous products at the 
depth of (30 feet. Returning to 
Mexico by the plain of Toluca, they 
saw the trunk of the famous hand- 
leaved tree, or cheirostemon filaia- 
noides, the only individual found In 
New Spain, and which is of im- 
mense antiquity and nine yards 1 
circumference. They climbed to the 
highest peak of the adjacent moul- 
tain, and found it to be 15,180 feet 
above the level of the sea. Its crate? 
was formed into a lake, at an eleva 
tion of about 12,000 feet, from which 
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‘here flowed a river having only the 
temperature of 48 degrees. 

The toils of Humboldt and his 
companions were now drawing to a 
close. In the months of January and 
February, 1804, they made excur- 
sions to the Vevado, or snowy height, 
of Iztaccihinatl, whose summit is 
15,710 feet above the sea; to the 
Puebla de los Angeles, the capital 
of an intendancy; to Cholula, a city 
at the foot of the famous ancient 
pyramid, and thence to the Léano de 
Tetimna; from which plain, the en- 
tire elevation of the crater of Popo- 
catepetl, or the Smoky Mountain, 
was ascertained to be 17,735 feet; 
and, lastly, to the square top of the 
mountain behind Perote, atthe height 
of 13,425 feet. They halted at the 
city of Xalappa, in a charming cli- 
mate, and a situation romantically 
beautiful; near which rises, at the 
height of 17,390 feet above the level 
ofthe sea, the snowy peak of Ori- 
wba, called, in the Mexican lan- 
guage, the Star Mountain, from the 
distant appearance of its flame. 
Thence they proceeded to Vera 
Cruz, and embarked for Havannah. 
faving made their arrangements, 
they sailed, in the month of July, to 
Philadelphia; and after a stay of 
some months in the United States, 
they finally recrossed the Atlantick, 
and arrived safe in France, after an 
absence of six years animated by 
slowing prospects, but full of anxic- 
y, fatigue and danger. 

This hasty and imperfect antici- 
dation of the narrative of Humboldt 
wll render such observations more 
intelligible, as we have to make on 
the results of his memorable tra- 
vels. In a subject so much diversi- 
fed, we will not pretend to follow 
ily precise plan; but will endeavour; 
cording to the best of our judg- 
ent, to combine the more interest- 
ug facts which are contained in the 
‘sjointed materials now before us, 
icluding the fragments recently 
‘ported from the continent. To 
*¢ work named at the head of this 
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article, we may joln a small tract, 
entitled TZableaux de la Nature, 
which was published in the German 
language, and afterwards, under the 
author’s eye, translated, with consi- 
derable additions, into French. Some 
detached pieces will assist us in fil- 
ling up the outlines. For the sake of 
greater perspicuity, we shall dispose 
our remarks into four distinct class- 
es. 

I. The Continent of America dif- 
fers widely, in its general features, 
from the Old World. It is distin- 
guished by majestick rivers and na- 
tural indentings, which fit it for be- 
ing the scene of the most extended 
commerce. Perhaps, at some future 
period, when that vast region is 
crowded with an active and wealthy 
population, those advantages will be 
improved by the creative powers of 
art, and navigable communications 
opened between the Pacifick and At- 
tantick Oceans. Mr. Humboldt enu- 
merates no fewer than nine different 
points at which a junction could be 
attempted with the best prospect of 
success. 1. In the paralle! of Queen 
Charlotte’s Island, about the 54th 
degree of north latitude, ascending 
the Columbia to its source, then 
crossing the Stony mountains, and 
following the source of the Ounigi- 
gah to Slave Lake; and by Macken- 
zie’s River to Hudson’s Bay. 2. In 
the latitude of 40°, the sources of 
the Rio del Norte, or North River, 
which discharges itself into the 
Gulph of Mexico, are only divided 
by a mountainous tract of twelve or 
thirteen leagues in breadth, from 
those of the Rio Colorado or Red 
River, that flows into the Gulph of 
California. 3. The Isthmus of Te- 
hauntepeck, in the latitude of 16°, 
affords an easy communication. A 
canal of twenty miles in length, cut 
through the forests of Tarifa, would 
connect the head of the Huasacual- 
co, which runs into the Gulph of 
Mexico, with that of the Rio de 
Chimalafa, which empties itself in 
the Pacifick Ocean. A road has ac- 
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tually been formed in that line, for 
conveying, in time of war, the pre- 
clous indigo of Guatemala to the 
port of Vera Cruz. 4. The great 
lake Nicaragua, on the one side, 
jolus with that of the Leon, stretch- 
ing near the shores of the Pacifick 
Ocean, and communicates on the 
other, by the river San Juan, with 
the Caribbean Sea. 5. Since the ad- 
venturous Balboa crossed the isth- 


mus of Panama in 1513, the idea of 


cutting a passage through the Con- 
tinent has been fondly entertained. 
But the height of that savage tract 
is unknown; nor is the distance be- 
tween the opposite shores yet ascer- 
tained with any degree of accuracy. 
The navigation of the Rio Chagre, 
which would form part of the commu- 
nication, is, besides, very difficult and 
hazardous. From all that he could 
learn, Mr. Humboldt is inclined to 
think, that the project could be ef- 
fected only on a small scale, and by 
means of a system of locks and tun- 
nels. 6. Another plan has lately been 
proposed to the Spanish govern- 
ment. It is to dig a canal, from the 
bight of Cupica, near Cape Corien- 
tes, through land of no great cleva- 
tion, and only fifteen or twenty miles 


in length, to the navigable stream of 
Naipi, that falls below the village of 


Zitara, into the river Atrato, which 
again discharges its waters into the 
Gulph of Darien. 7. But, as we no- 
ticed in a preceding article, a com- 
munication, on a diminutive scale 
indeed, has already been opened 
across the American continent. In 
the year 1788, a very active monk, 
rector of the village of Novita, cau- 
sed his flock to cut a small canal in 
the torrent of Raspadura, which con- 
nects the San Juan with the rivulet 
vf Quito, one of the branches of the 
Atrato. Canoes, laden with cocoa, 
have, after copious rains, actually 
passed from the one sea to the 
other, a distance of at least 250 miles. 
3. The city of Lima is not more than 
two or three days journey from the 
river Guallaga, which falls into the 


Maragnon. Ifa road were, therefore, the 
traced from that capital, across the of Ii 
chain of the Andes, goods could, sink 
after a short portage, be conveyed by fron 
water over the whole extent of the cert 
continent, from the coast of Peru, to clou 
the shores of Brazil. 9. It has beep four 
supposed that an inlet exists aboy lifts 
the 46th degree of south latitude, whic 
connecting the Gulph of St. George of ‘I 
with the Archipelago of Chayama. top | 
pu. This conjecture appears, howe. heigl 
ver, to be unsupported; but, on the tor n 
west side of the continent, the firth while 
of Aysen penetrates far into the ip. hard 
terlour, where it receives a small yi. prope 
ver, at Qt 

Ifumboldt has fixed the geogra and ¢ 
phical position of near three hundred gi territ 


Capital points in the Spanish settle. Mi inters 
ments. The results were all calcula nada, 
ted by Oltmanns, an able. mathema i clelts 
ticlan, froma serics of observations, but, te 
carefully repeated, whether by help Panan 
of chronometers, or from eclipses, ad sp 
occultations, and lunar distances, cor-filmm ted pl. 
rected sometimes by azimuths, ori provin 
the bearings of remote conspicuous &lts a 
objects. It would appear that evenfammll deck 0 
the best and latest charts of Amerigiedon 
ca, are still, in many cases, wondergqmm™ “'Tlag 
fully inaccurate. Thus Arrowsmitigggg he whe 
represents Mexico as 32 minute Mexice 














farther north, and 42 more westqgjm more t 
erly than its true position. The sam@i The 
able and expericnced  delineatorggg "a ex 
likewise errs in the longitude off tock 
Acapulco, by an excess of 38 mi parts of 
nutes. We may remark, in general "ns w] 
that the older geographers were acim ver ii 
customed to great exaggeration ie “alk, 

the estimating of longitude. Indig ®p2z-ro 
was figured many degrees farthagjPund ¢ 
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cast than’ its real place; a mistak | 
Minor, 


which, itis well known, suggested t 


Columbus the bold idea of sailing t America 
that seductive country by a westergm Ports the 
course. Since the first discovery ‘ lies gne. 
America, the extent of the Atlant hist, 





has been gradually reduced to na Granmulay 
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The lofty chain of the Ande 
running along the western coast 
America. extends on both sides 




































the equator, to near the 30th degree 
of latitude. It is of unequal height; 
jnking, in some parts, to 600 feet 
from the level of the sea, and, at 
certain points, towering above the 
clouds, to an elevation of almost 
four miles. he colossal Chimborazo 
lifts its snowy head to an altitude 
which would equal that of the Peak 
of Teneriffe, though placed on the 
top of Mount Etna. The medium 
height of the chain under the equa- 
tor may be reckoned at 14,000 feet, 
while that of the Alps and Pyrenees 
hardly exceeds 8,000: its breadth is 
proportionally great, being 60 miles 
at Quito, and 150 or 200 in Mexico, 
and some districts of the Peruvian 
rritory. This stupendous ridge is 
intersected, in Peru and New Gre- 
nada, as we have seen, by frequent 
clefts or ravines, of amazing depth; 
but, to the north of the isthmus of 
Panama, it softens down by degrees, 
aad spreads out into the vast eleva- 
ed plain of Mexico. In the former 
ape accordingly, the inhabi- 
uits are obliged to travel on horse- 
hack or Om foot, or even to be carri- 
tdon the backs of Indians; whereas 
wrlages drive with ease through 
the whole extent of New Spain, from 
Mexico to Santa-Fé, along a road of 
more than 1500 miles in length. 

The equatorial regions of Ame- 
ica exhibit the same composition 
dirock that we meet with in other 
parts of the globe. ‘The only forma- 
tions which Humboldt could not dis- 
wver in his travels, were those of 
talk, roestone, gray wakke, the 
opaz-rock of Werner, and the com- 
pound of sex ripe ntine with granular 
limestone, which occurs in Asia 
Minor, Granite CO; stitutes, 11 1 South 
America, the great basis which sup- 
ports the other formations; above it 
lies gneiss, next comes micaceous 
tim chist, and then primitive schist. 
na Granular limestone, chlorite schist, 
nd primitive trap, often form sub- 
\iefmminate beds in the gneiss and mi- 
st @M#cous schist, which is very abun- 
0S and sometimes alternates with 
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serpentine and fienite. The high 
ridge of the Andes is every where 
covered with formations of porphy- 
ry, basalt, phonolite, and greenstone; 
and these, being often divided into 
columns, that appear, from a dis- 
tance, like ruined castles, produce a 
very striking and picturesque effect. 
At the bottom of those huge moun- 
tains, occur two different kinds of 
limestone; the one with a felicious 
base, enclosing primitive masses, 
and sometimes cinnabar and coal; 
the other with a calcareous base, 
and cementing together the seconda- 
ry rocks. Plains of more than 600,000 
square miles are covered with an 
ancient deposit of limestone, contain- 
ing fossil wood and brown iron ore. 
On this rests the limestone of the 
higher Alps, presenting marine pe- 
trefactions at a vast elevation. Next 
appears a lamellar gypsum, impreg- 
nated with sulphur and salt; above 
this, another calcareous formation, 
whitish and homogeneous, but some- 
times cavernous. Again occurs cal- 
careous sandstone, then lamellar 
gypsum mixed with clay; and the 
series terminates with calcareous 
masses involving flints and horn- 
stone. 

But what may perplex some 
geologists, is the singular fact no- 
ticed by Humboldt, that the se- 
condary formations in the New 
World have such enormous thickness 
and elevation. Beds of coal are found 
in the neighbourhood of Sante-Fé, 
8,650 feet above the level of the sea; 
and even at the height of 14,700, 
near Huanuco, in Peru. The plains 
of Bogota, although elevated 9,000 
feet, are covered with sandstone, 
gypsum, shell-limestone, and even, 
in some parts, with rock salt. Fossil 
shells, which in the old continent 
have not been discovered higher 
than the summits of the Pyrenees, 
er 11,700 feet above the sea, were 
observed in Peru, near Micuipampa, 
at the height of 12,800; and again, 
at that of 14,120, beside Ikuancave- 
lica, where sandstone also appears. 
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The basalt of Pichincha, near the 
city of Quito, has an elevation of 
15,500 feet; while the top of the 
Schneekoppe in Silesia, is only 4,225 
feet above the sea, the highest point 
in Germany where that species of 
rock occurs. On the other hand, 
granite, which, in Europe, crowns 
the loftiest mountains, is not found 
in the American continent above the 
height of 11,500 feet. It is scarcely 
known at all in the provinces of 
Quito and Peru. The frozen sum- 
mits of Chimborazo, Cayambé and 
Anitsana, consist entirely of por- 
phyry, which, on the flanks of the 
Andes, forms a mass of 10 or 12,000 
feet in depth. The sandstone near 
Cuenca, has a thickness of 5,000 
feet; and the stupendous mass of 
pure quartz, on the west of Caxa- 
marca, measures perpendicularly 
9,600 feet. It is likewise a remark- 
able fact, that the porphyry of those 
mountains very frequently contains 
hornblende, but never quartz, and 
seldom mica. 

The central Andes are rich, be- 
yond conception, in all the metals, 
lead only excepted. One of the most 
curious ores, in the bowels of those 
mountains, is the facos,a compound 
of clay, oxyd of iron, and the muri- 
ate of silver with native silver. The 
mines of Mexico and Peru, so long 
the objects of envy and admiration, 
far from being yet exhausted, pro- 
mise, under a liberal and improv ed 
system, to become more productive 
than ever. But nature has blended 
with those hidden treasures the ac- 
tive aliments of destruction. The 
whole chain of the Andes is subject 
to the most terrible earthquakes. 
From Cotopaxi to the South Sea, no 
fewer than forty volcanos are con- 
stantly burning; some of them, espe- 
cially the lower ones, ejecting lava, 
and others discharging the muriate 
of ammonia, scorified basalt and 
porphyry, cnormous 
water, and especially moya, or clay 
mixed with sulpour carbona- 
ceous matter. Eternal snow invests 
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their sides, and forms a barrier t, 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
Near that confine, the torpor of ye. | 
getation is marked by dreary wastes. . 

In these wide solitudes, the condor, 
a fierce and powerful bird of prey, 


fixes its gloomy abode. Its size, 
however, has been greatly exagee. 
rated. According to Humboldt, it js Pr 
not larger than the Lemmer-Geyer, g 
or alpine vulture of Europe; its ex. 
treme length being only three feet 1 
and a half, and its breadth across the c 
wings nine feet. The condor pursues tl 
the small deer of the Andes, and v 
commits very considerable havock p 
among sheep and heifers. It tears s¢ 
out the eyes and the tongue, and r 
leaves the wretched animal to lan. m 
geuish and expire. Estimating from pt 
very probable daza, this bird skims oC 
whole hours at the height of four th 
miles; and its power of wing must ij M 
be prodigious, and its pliancy of or- Ma fr 
gans most astonishing, since in an fai 
instant it can dart from the chill re- Hi fro 
sion of mid air, to the sultry shores Hi be: 
of the ocean. hig 

The condor is sometimes caught 


alive by means of a slip cord; and cel 
this chase, termed correr duitres, 1s, MM the 
next to a bull-fight, the most favour HMM eq. 
able diversion of the Spanish, colo- Mi tcl 
nists. The dead carcase of a cow ori bar 
horse soon attracts from a distance Hi exc 
crowds of these birds, which havea tow, 
a most acute scent. They fall ong hf 
with incredible voracity; devour them the , 
eyes and the tongue of the animalgiject 


and, plunging through the anusmi Acc 
gorge themselves with the entrails. Bon, 
In this drowsy plight, they are apqiligh 


proached by the Indians, who easilygijind 







throw a noose over them. The congifron 
dor, thus entangled, looks shy anda dera| 
sullen; it is most tenacious of life agair 
and is, therefore, made to suffer ¢ in th 
variety of protracted tortures. home 


The most important feature ° 
the American continent, is the ve) 
general and enormous elevation ° 
its soil. In Europe, the highes 
tracts of cultivated land seldom "5 
more than 2,000 feet above the s¢ 
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But, in the Peruvian territory, ex- 
rensive plains occur at an altitude of 
9,000 feet; and three fifths of the 
viceroyalty of Mexico, comprehend- 
ing the interiour provinces, present 
a surface of half a million of square 
miles, which runs nearly level, at an 
elevation from 6,000 to 8,000 feet, 
equal to that of the celebrated pas- 
sures of Mount Cenis, of St. Go- 
thaed, or of the Great St. Bernard. 
These remarkable facts are deduced 
chicfly from barometrical observa- 
tions. But Humboldt has adopted a 
very ingenious mode, infinitely su- 
periour to any description, of repre- 
senting, at one view, the collective 
results of his topographical and mi- 
ueralogical survey. He has given 
profiles, or vertical sections of the 
countries which he vesited; across 
the continent, from Acapulco to 
Mexico, and thence to Vera Cruz— 
fom Mexico to Guanaxuato, and as 
far as the volcano of Jorullomand 
fom Mexico to Vailadolid. These 
beautiful plates are in every way 
highiy interesting. 

Il. Zhe Climate of America ree 
tives considerable elucidation from 
the travels of Humboldt. Near the 
euator, the variation of atmosphe- 
ick pressure, as indicated by the 
barometer, is extremely small; not 
exceeding the tenth part of an inch 
towards the coast, and scarcely the 
half of that quantity on the verge of 
the Andes; but it appears to be sub- 
ject to a minute horary fluctuation. 
According to the observations of 
Bonpland, the barometer stands 
lighest at 9 o’clock in the morning, 
iid lowest at 4¥in the afternoon. 
from that hour, it rises very consi- 
erably until eleven at night, and 
gain partially subsides till 4 o’clock 
ithe morning. This curious phe- 
Kmenon depends, most probably, 
® certain regular changes which 
luke place in the temperature of the 
‘pper strata of the atmosphere. At 
‘o'clock in the afternoon, perhaps 
le heat of the day has produced its 
ull effect in rarefying the air, while 
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the condensation, occasioned by the 
chillness of the night, may not attain 
its maximum till three hours after 
sunrise. In confirmation of this idea, 
the barometer is at times observed 
to fall suddenly more than half an 
inch in the gulf of Mexico, from the 
influence of a cold wind which bursts 
from the north in tremendous hur- 
ricanes. 

Thermometrical observations are, 
we think, the least satisfactory that 
Itumboldt has made. Continually in 


motion, distracted by a variety of 


pursuits, and biassed by preconceiv- 
ed opinions, he has collected but few 
details of such nice accuracy, as to 
promise any great advancement to 
the science of meteorology. Near the 
equator, the temperature of the air, 
even on the continent, undergoes no 
great variation during the whole 
year, being very scldom below 65, 
or above one hundred degrees. The 
difference of heat, in the torrid re- 
gions, between the day and the night, 
was found to amount to 10 or 20 de- 
rrees. 

But he assumes, it would seem, 
rather hastily, the average of his in- 
cidental observations at any place. 
as the true medium of its tem- 
perature. This standard, however, 
being evidently the result of the va- 
rious influence of each successive 
hour through the whole course oi 
the seasons in a long series of years, 
must often differ widely from a mean 
obtained at unequal intervals of the 
day, and at the times only most con- 
venient for the observer. Since heat 
is conducted with extreme slowness 
through earth and stone, the varying 
impressions made on the surface ot 
the ground, in penetrating down- 
wards, become mingled and con- 
founded at a moderate depth, where 
a uniform temperature constantly 
prevails. he mean heat of any place 
is, therefore, best indicated, by wa- 
ter immediately drawn up ata small 
distance from below the subsoil. 
With due precaution, springs. will 
serve the same purpose. M. Hum. 
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boldt, indeed, pretends, that, in the 
Campagna di Roma, and in the pro- 
vince of the Caraccas, he found the 
springs to be 10 degrees colder than 
the medium temperature. But, in 
his transient observations, he appears 
ssenerally to have rated this mean 
too high. 

The subject of climate, as yet so 
imperfectly understood, would afford 
room for much very interesting dis- 
cussion. We shall, however, content 
ourselves at present with offering a 
few short remarks. 

The mean temperature of any 
place depends on two distinct con- 
ditions, its distance from the equator, 
and its elevation above the sea. The 
warmth that vivifies our e@lobe is all 
deriveadl from the rays of the sun, 
which, being absorbed at the sur- 
face of the ground, and partly in the 
lower strata of the atmosphere, con- 
stitute the ecneral mass of heat. But, 
in consequence of the obliquity of 
the earth’s axis, combined with the 
effect of its rotundity, the propor- 
tion of light which falls m the vari- 
ous latitudes 1s most widely differ- 
ent. The solar action is hence shared 
out with such excessive inequality, 
that, if left to its unmitigated influ- 
ence, the several climates on the 
surface of the globe wouid be divi- 
ded by impassabie zones. Our atmos- 
phere, the great vehicle of impres- 
sions, performs that essential office; 
and, maintaining, by means of a 
complex system of winds, a slow yet 
continual intercourse between the 
equator and the poles, transports the 
heat of the south to the frozen re- 
gions of the north, and carries back 
the polar cold to fan the sultry face 
of the tropicks; thus blending the 
different effects, and attempering 
the jreneral distribution of warmth. 
A fluid of greater mobility or con- 
ducting power would still further 
reduce the inequality of climates. 
Had the atmosphere consisted of hy- 
drogen gas, the difference of tem- 
perature between the equator and 
the poles would have been three 
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times less than what obtains in the jc 
actual constitution of our globe. jo 
From these principles, the law of qu 
temperature, as dependent on lati. ve 
tude, may be determined, agreeing er 
with the formula discovered by the th 
celebrated Mayer of Gottingen, th 
which, with a slight modification, git 
corresponds with the most precise co 
observations. We should expect the pe 
mean temperature of Vera Cruz to tl 
be 78 1-2 degrees. Humboldt, from q 110 
register kept there for several years, lol 
states it at 78°; but the heat of Cal. thi 
lao, the port of Lima, which ought an 
to be 82°, is, apparently on very we 
slight grounds, noted so low as 60°, ex. 
“uls difference, which exceeds, al- pel 
together, the liniits of probability, he sn 
would ascribe chicfly to the effect of ha 
a remarkable cold current that flows in 
along the western coast of America, phe 
from the strait of Magellan to cape by 
Parinna, and had, opposite to Lima, mo: 
only the temperature of 61°. This the 
singular current seems to be an ex- in 
act counterpart to the famous gulph lat 
stream, which, on the other side of lor 
the continent, after having swept Mm - 
the bay of Mexico, shoots towards Hm tt 
the northeast, till it loses itself in won 
the Atlantick. reCh 
But the mean temperature of any 44 
place is materially affected by its the | 
elevation, A rapid interchange 1s gg Var 


Nar 


incessantly maintained between the Ma (ta 


hieher aud lower strata of the at- 10,0 
mosphere. The heat, principally re-gm @on 
ceived at the surface, becomes thus got! 
almost uniformly diffused through ilva 
the vetrical columns of air. When age | 
warm portion of the fluid rises fromgij 2s 
below, an equal portion must de- af co 
scend; and this perpendicular com- ” 

hean 


munication, being confined to a space 
cight thousand times smaller than 
the range of the horizontal currents 
which connect the equator with the 
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poles, may be considered as pro i ¢] 
ducing its full effect, and establish "um 
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ing a perfect equilibrium. The samo? | 
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absolute quantity of heat, therefore 
exists at every height of the atmos 
phere. If the capacity of air wel 
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yot affected by its density, a uni- 
‘orm temperature would, in conse- 
quences prevail through the whole 
vertical column. But, since the pow- 
er of containing heat increases as 
the density of the fluid is diminished, 
ihe temperature of the higher re- 
gions Of the atmosphere suffers a 
corresponding reduction. The tem- 
perature which obtains at any eleva- 
ion 1s, therefore, inversely propor- 
ional to the capacity for heat be- 
longing to air of such density. From 
this principle, guided by exper lment, 
and further adjusted by observation, 
we derive a very simple formula for 
expressing the diminution of tem- 
pase in the vertical ascent. The 

dation is not uniform, as many 
we supposed; but decreases faster 
inthe upper regions of the atmos- 
phere. This inference is confirmed, 
by a close inspection of the best and 
most extensive observations. Under 
the equator, the decrement of heat, 
ij mounting upwards, may be calcu- 
lated, near ‘the surface, at 324 feet, 
or each degree of Pahrenheit’s scale; 
it297 feet, when the height is 10,000 
and at 218 feet, for an eleva- 
tion of 20,000 feet. M. Humboldt, 
reckoning the mean decrement at 
44 feet, considers it as uniform to 
the height of 8,000 feet, and after- 
wards reduced to three fifths of that 
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quantity beyond the elevation of 


0,000 feet. This statement is quite 
aomalous; but it is connected with 
Hother strange opinion which he has 
wvanced, in supposing that, above 
the height of three miles in the at- 
hisphere, the same precise degree 
of cold prevails, in the whole extent, 
itm the equator to the poles. The 
ean temperature of the city of 
Quito, at the height of 9,550 feet a- 
love the seay may be computed a 

8°; and that of Mexico, which = 
elevation of 7,475 feet at 55°. 
lumboldt makes the former ae be 
° 1-2, and the latter 62° 1-2; both 
f them obviously too ereat. The 
tmperature of Mexico might, in- 
“ed; be somewhat raised above the 
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standard, from the circumstance of 
its lying in the midst of such a vast 
tract of high country, where the 
sun’s heat is directly absorbed, and 
the communication between the up- 
per and the under strata of the at- 
mosphere is necessarily rendered 
circuitous. 

But, when the observations of our 
ingenious traveller become more 
precise, they cease to be discordant 
with theory. In the torrid zone, the 
limit of perpetual congelation is very 
distinctly marked, not varying more 
than 100 yards under the equator, or 
500 at the tropick of Cancer. This 
boundary, according *o Humboldt, 
has an elevation of 15,700 feet at the 
equator, and 15,000 feet in the lati- 
tude of 20°; results which perfectly 
agree with the formula. We may 
remark, by the w ay, that the come 
paratively very narrow margin of the 
snow within the tropicks, causes the 
mayjestick Andes to want those gla- 
clers, or icy belts, which, in Europe, 
bestow so much beauty and grandeur 
on the alpine scenery. 

The settlers in New Spain dis- 
tinguished the cultivated part of th 
country into three zones. The 
tierras calientes, or warm grounds, 
which, never rising, 1,000 feet above 
the sea, have a heat of about 80°, 
and yield abundantly, sugar, indigo, 
cotton, and plantains or bannanas. 2. 
The t2erras templadas, or temperate 
grounds, which, lying on the declivi- 
ty of the great ridge, at an altitude 
from 4 to 5,000 feet, enjoy a mild, 
vernal temperature of 68° to 70°, 
that seldom varies ten degrees 
through the whole year. 3. The 
tierras frias, ov cold grounds, ha- 
ving an elevation of 8,000 feet, and 
comprehending the high plains, or 
table land, such as that of Mexico, 
of which the temperature is gene- 
rally under 63°, and never exceeds 
75°. 

In the torrid zone, the blue sky 
takes a deeper tint; the nights are 
resplendent; and the vault of heaven, 
exhibiting in succession the whole of 
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the constellations, appears studded 
with fixed stars, which shine like 
plancts, with a clear and steady 
light. In the upper regions of the 
atmosphere, the attenuated air re- 
flects only a dark azure. The cya- 
nometer, which at Paris marked 16 
degrees, indicated 23 near the shores 
of Cumana, and 46 on the heights 
of the Andes. So transparent is the 
air of those climates, that, in the 
mountains of Quito, one may distin- 
guish, with the naked eye,the poncho, 
or white mantle of a person on horse- 
back, at the distance of seventeen 
miles. 

Mr. Humboldtlaments that he had 
not an opportunity of trying, within 
the tropicks, the photometer with 
which professor Leslie has enriched 
our philosophical apparatus. We 
heartily join him in that feeling; but 
we regret still more that he had 
not employed the hygrometer, which 
the same philosopher has construct- 


ed from anice view of the nature of 


evaporation; and which, combining 


accuracy of principle with facility of 


application, promises, when better 
understood and more generally dii- 
fused, to procure incalculable ad- 
vantages to science and to the prac- 
tice of the useful arts. The hair 
hygrometer of Saussure, the most 
delicate, perhaps, of all those form- 
ed with a hygroscopick substance, 
can only show, in any case, the re- 
lative attraction, as it is variously 
modified, of air, and ofthe material 
itself, for humidity. The instrument, 
on the summit of the Andes, was 
found to mark 46°, which quantity 
being reduced by correction to 322, 
is conceived to denote most exces- 
sive dryness; a proof sufficiently 
striking, of the utter futility of the 
couttivance; for, at those vast heights, 
the air seems to be constantly char- 
ved with vapour; and drifting fogs 
moisten and refresh the languid ve- 
retation of the faramos, or Alpine 
deserts. We will admit, that the ca- 
yacities of air for heat and moisture 
are augmented together, by rarefac- 
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tion. If an apartinent in Quito wep 
constantly heated up to the same de. 
gree as one at Lima, it would, no Mor 


doubt, be much drier; but this dis. a t 
position is at first counteracted } nu 
the cold which prevails in the gy. the 


periour regions. The condition of i cor 
the atmosphere in regard to huni. nat 


dity, depends on the opposite infy. 3 Ay 
ence of two very different laws, which but 
appear to perform an important part the’ 
1m the economy of nature. Where MM whi 
the antagonist forces balance each stat 
other, the greatest humidity exists, fer 
This is the proper region of the (un 


clouds, beyond which the sky is per pla 
petually clear and serene. In the Mi sou 
vicinity of the Andes, according to Mi upl 
Humboldt, the large clouds are not Hi cov 
seen to rise higher than 10 or 12,000 bey 
feet above the sea; but small white Misty! 


or fleecy clouds, which the imhabi. the 
tants calls sheep, are often observed I 2 
floating ata height of 25,000 feet. lI 


These mountains are moistened with i ut 
perpetual dews. Hail and snow fall, gi vege 
in certain seasons of the year, at 
the elevation of 12,000 feet; but, at 
that of 10,000 feet, hail appears, ac- 
companied with thunder. The high 
plain of Mexico is generally dry and 
parched, and in many parts covered 
with a saline efflorescence. Among 
the lower valleys, terrible storms 0 
thunder, with torrents of rain, are 
frequent during the night. In Ne 
Spain, there are only two distinct 
scasons; the estacion de las aguas 
or rainy season; which begins ! 




















June or July, and ends with Septem Ne 
ber or October; and the estio, Of 

dry season, which lasts during al H 80) 
the rest of the year. The annual fal i me 





of rain within the tropicks, may be 
stated at six feet; it amounts to eigh 
feet at Guayaquil. , 
Uncultivated plains of amazing 
extent occur in South America. The 
Llanos, or savannahs, which strete 
on a dead level for hundreds of mile 
southeast from the shores of th 
Orenocco, resemble the placid su 
face of the ocean. Covered with 
thin layer of vegetable mould, 
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fed by dews, or deluged by periodi- 


cal rains, though destitute of springs’ 


or trees, they produce in Juxuriance 
a tall rushy grass, which pastures 
sumerous herds of cattle, that, since 
‘he conquest of America, have be- 


come wild, and roam in a state of 


ature. The fampas of Buenos 

Ayres are plains of the same kind, 
wut still more extensive. Among 
these shady flats, packs of dogs, 
yhich have relapsed into the savage 
sate, and lodge in the holes, rush 
iercely from their burrows upon the 
unweary traveller. 
plains stretches, perhaps beyond the 
sources of the Guaviari, to that vast 

upland desert, which the early dis- 
gverers of America; viewing as far 
beyond the din and stir of mortals, 
styled, in the play of imagination, 
the faramo de la summa faz, or the 
wilgerness Of supreme repose. 

lil. In the genial climes of the 
wuth, nature has poured forth her 
egetable productions in rich variety 
ud splendid profusion. Here is the 

ign of eternal spring; and flowers 
wi fruits cluster the boughs In con- 
suit succession. Nothing can ex- 
wed the beauty and grandeur of the 
brests within the torrid zone. Thick 
uwermingled trees, of majestick port 
ai each varied hue, rear their lofty 
ieals, crowned with odorous flow- 
ws, and spreading with umbrageous 
ad resplendent foliage. Creeping 
plants, mantling in rank luxuriance, 
iterlace the smooth trunks with 
tuless festoons. Dense 
tis composition, interrupted only 
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Wsome rivers, extend over a space 
dmore than 1500 miles, from the 
kuks of the Orenocco to the shores 
ithe Amazons. The chief inhabi- 
tits of these forests are monkeys, 
which multiply exceedingly among 
the truitful boughs. Some of them 
ie in pairs, melancholy, shy, and 
liding even their own species. 
hers go in troops of eighty or a 
Piudred, springing from branch to 
‘uch in quest of food. 

but the equatorial regions of Ame- 
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rica, possessing, in consequence of 
their vast range of elevation, every 
possible degree of temperature, con- 
centrate all the diversity of the ve- 
eetable tribes. From the shore of the 
Atlantick to the heights of the An- 
des, the different kinds of plants fol- 
low each other in almost regular 
succession. Similar transitions, on a 
small scale, are observed among the 
Alps of Switzerland. Ascending these 
mountains from the lower valleys, 
we meet successively with chestnuts, 
beeches, oaks, and then pines, which, 
covering a much broader space, ad- 
vance till they become stunted, and 
eradually disappear, not far from 
the verge of perennial snow. To 
trace the geography of plants in the 
low grounds of Europe, is rendered 
peculiarly difficult by the activity of 
cultivation; but, in these boundless 
deserts, each species still occupies 
its own distinct territory. The vine 
occupies a narrow belt towards the 
north of the latitude of 30 degrees. 
Chestnuts grow in the same parallel. 
Next succeeds the oak, which ex- 
tends almost to the 60th degree of 
latitude. In this temperate zone, 
wheat and barley are cultivated. 
Oats prefer a colder climate; but 
will seldom thrive beyond the lati- 
tude of 63 degrees. 

On this subject, Humboldt has 
furnished some valuable remarks. 
He has also given us a very curious 
and instructive drawing, which re- 
presents a vertical section of the 
American continent across the An- 
des; and exhibits, in a synoptick 
view, the results of his various ob- 
servations, physical, geological, and 
botanical. The plate is, perhaps, 
too much crowded with names, and 
with detached notices; but the origi- 
nality of the design, and the general 
skilfulness of its execution, deserve 
high commendation. In Europe, the 
several species of plants are com- 
monly associated in large, distinct 
masses; but within the tropicks, the 
different vegetable tribes appear in- 
terspersed and blended in loose dis- 
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erder. There are, however, some 
partial exceptions. In new Granada, 
the dambusa and heliconia form con- 
tinued belts; and the same disposi- 
tion is observed in the mauritia, the 
kyllingia, and the herbaceous mimo- 
se, that shoot up along the savan- 
nahs of the Orenocco, and in the 
godoya, the bougainvillea and the 
crotonargenteum, which grow amidst 
the plains of the Amazons. On the 
back of the extended chain of the 
Andes, and at the height of 10,000 
fect, spread the drathis juniferina, 
the jarava, the escal/onia myrtilloides, 
and especially the sourretiza, whose 
pith affords the abject Indian a 
wretched sustenance, for which he 
sometimes contends with the bears. 
But the American scenery is, in ge- 
neral, devoid of such uniformity. 
Under the equator, from the coast 
to the height of 3,000 feet, grow the 
scitaminee of Jessieu; the palms, the 
sensitive plants, and the most odori- 
ferous of the liliaceous tribe. In that 
sultry zone, where vegetation wan- 
tons in the rankest luxuriance, appear 
likewise, the theofhrasta, the hyme- 
nea, the cecrofiia freltata, the allionia, 
the conocarfius, the convolvulus litio- 
valis, the cactus frereskia, the sesu- 
vium portulacastrum, the toluifera 
dalsamum, and cusfaria febrifuga, 
or the guinguina of Carony. Between 
3,000 and 6,000 feet of elevation, 
occur the melastome, the clusia alba, 
the frunus occidentalis, the ficus, the 
morea, the calicarfra,the acrostichum, 
the solanum, the dolichos croton, and 
the fassifiora tomentosa. Above those 
limits, the sensitive plant ceases to 
appear. The tree-ferns range from 
the height of 1,500 to that of 5,000 ft. 
‘The tracts which have an elevation 
from 6,000 to 9,000 feet, and enjoy a 
miid temperature, varying between 
34° and 72°, produce the fuchsia, 
the dobeliea, the styrax,the tropieolum, 
the begonia, and the columella. To- 
wards the upper part of that zone, 
the acena, the dichondra, the nie- 
rembergia, the hydrocotile, the nerte- 
ria, and the alchemilla, cover the 
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surface with a fine herbage. This af 
is the region of the oak, or the al 
guercus granatensis, which annually fe 
sheds its leaves, and, from an eleya. st 
tion of 9,200 feet, never descends W 
near the equator, below that of to 
5,500 teet, though it occurs, under nl 
the parallel of Mexico, at the height T 
of only 2,620 feet. The ceroxylon fre 
andicola, or wax-palm, whose trunk 10 
is 180 feet high, grows on the mou. ju 


tains of Quindiu, from 6,000 to 9,009 cle 


feet above the sea. Beyond this Hi da 
limit of 9,000 feet, the larger trees ca 
of every kind cease to appear. Some Ma 
dwarfish pines, indeed, rise to near 15 


13,000 feet. The several species of pe 
the cinchona, which furnishes the vis 
salutary Peruvian bark, are scatter. MM the 


ed along the chain of the Andes, io 
over an extent of two thousand miles 
at an elevation from 2,300 to 9,500 tho 
feet, and, therefore, exposed. toi tt 


ereat variety of climate. The /anci-fil tori 


folia and cordifolia prefer the plains, MM §'0 


the oblongifolia and longiflora occur te: 
somewhat higher; but the noted cass 
guinguina of Loxa, and which Hum-gi fon 
boldt proposes to name the cinchonal ire, 



















condaminea, grows at heights from ver 
6,250 to 8,300 feet, where the meanji 2 
temperature varies between 59 andi Cove 
62 degrees, on a bottomof micaceousm ltab 
schist in the woods of Caxanumi hadi. 
and Uritucinga. This precious shrujggg oun 
forms one continued forest on thé we 
eastern declivity ofthe Andes, asf the 
us the province of Jaen, and the hillg@ Matz 
above the river Amazons. Bark om t 
a similar quality is thus obtaineqyyy ppl 
from very distinct kinds of the ¢” The 
chona; im the same manner as th digo 
caoutchouc, or common elastic they 
cum, is procured from the inspiss at 5,¢ 
ted juice of a variety of differ by th 
veectables—from the ficus, the 44 Indig 
veda, the lobelia, the castziloa, an but C 
several species of the eufhordium Onsi 
The wintera and escallonia occur Cultiy 
an altitude from 9,200 to 10,8 emp 
feet, and form scrubby bushes 1n thie the | 
cold and moist climate of the far@@™@ ead 
mos. Above the height of 10, Theat 
feet, the arborescent yegetables Ci “ree 
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appear. The Alpine plants occupy 
an elevation from 6,500 to 13,590 
feet. There grow the gentians, the 
welina, and the esfeletia fratlexon, 
whose hairy leaves often afford cover 
1 the shivering Indians, when be- 
nighted in those upland regions. 
The grasses appear at a height 
fom 13,5°°' to 15,190 feet. In this 
one, Where snow falls at times, the 
jwrava, and a multitude of new spe- 
cies of Panicum, ayrostis, avena and 
dactylis, cover the soil with,a yellow 
carpet, Which the inhabitants call 
najonal. From the height of about 
15,0(0 feet, to the boundary of per- 
petual congelation, the only plants 
visible are the lichens, which cover 
the face of the rocks, and seem even 
to penetrate under the snow. 

It is a most curious fact, that 
those plants which seem to consti- 
tute the natural riches of the equa- 
torial regions, are never found 
sowing spontaneously. The carica 
fofiaya, the jatrofiha manihot, or 
cassava, the plantain and maize, 
fom which the native Americans 
irew their principal subsistence, 
were no where seen by Humboldt 
inthe wild state; nor could he dis- 
wwver the potatoe, though this inva- 
lable root is, along with the cheno- 
tudium guinoa, cultivated in the high 
country of New Granada. In the 
lbwer grounds between the tropicks, 
the natives raise cassava, cacao, 
maize, and plantains. It is the region 
of the mammea, of oranges, pinc- 
ples, and the most delicious fruits. 
The Europeans have introduced in- 
digo, sugar, cotton, and coffec, which 
they cultivate to near the height 
it 5,000 feet above the sea, chiefly 
ly the labour of negroe slaves. 
Indigo and cacao require great heat; 
but cotton and coffee will grow ata 
‘considerable elevation; and sugar is 
cultivated, even with success, in the 
tmperate parts of Quito. This is 
the habitation of the cerealia, or 
readcorn. The 
Theat into New Spain, is traced to 
ree or four grains which a negro 
Vou. tv. 
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introduction of 


servant of Cortez picked out among 
the stores of rice that had been sent 
from Europe, for subsisting the 
troops. The monks of Quito still 
preserve, as a precious relict, the 
earthen jar in which Father Rixi of 
Ghent gathered the first crop, from 
a spot of ground cleared away in 
front of the convent. Wheat, under 
the equator, will seldom form an ear 
below the elevation of 4,500 feet, or 
ripen it above that of 10,800. Barley 
is made to grow somewhat higher; 
but then with the utmost difficulty. 
Between the altitudes of 6,000 and 
9,000 feet, lies the climate best 
suited for the culture of all kinds of 
European grain. In the same tract 
is raised the chenofiodium quinoa. 
From the elevation of 4,300 feet to 
that of 6,200 grows the erythroxrylum 
fieruvianum, whose leaves, called 
cocca, being mixed with quicklime, 
serve to stimulate the exhausted 
force of the Indian, during his long 
and toilsome journeys over the heights 
of the Andes. In the space between 
the altitudes of 9,800 ard 13,000 feet, 
potatoes and the trofiwolus. esculen- 
tum are generally cultivated. 

The natives of the warmer parts 
of America subsist mostly on plan- 
tains and cassava. The common ba- 
nana, called flatano arton, is cultiva- 
ted over an extent of low country, 
which contains a million and a half 
of inhabitants. It propagates itself 
by sex ding off shoots, and is wonder- 
fully productive. In less than eleven 
months, it bears fruit, like a cucum- 
ber, but very sweet and highly nu- 
tritious. Its culture is so easy, that 
a slight application of two days in 
the week would be sufficient for 
maintaining a whole family. An acre 
of ground planted with bananas, wil! 
support five-and-tweity times as ma- 
ny people as one which grows wheat. 
The ripe fruit dried in the sun is, 
under the name of //atano frassado, 
esteemed a pleasant and very whole- 
some food. 

The cassava, or manihot, is fur- 
nished by two kinds of the Juca, 
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which, though scarcely distinguish- 
able by their external characters, 
have very different qualitics. The 
root of the juca dulce, or sweet ma- 
nihot, is perfectly innocent; but that 
of the juca amarga, or bitter mani- 
hot, conceals a deadly poison. This 
acrid root, however, is reclaimed 
by scraping off the skin, and squeez- 
ing the pulp in a long bag; and it is 
then formed into thin round cakes, 
which are considered as very nou- 
tishing. An Indian will, after severe 
toil, make a hearty meal on a small 
crumb of cassava bread, and three 
ripe plantains. But even the poison- 
ous juice of the manihot is often 
converted into use. Heat being found 
to destroy its noxious qualities, it 1s 
boiled to a brown soup, which, in 
Cayenne, is further concentrated 
into the eadiov, a rich sauce resem- 
bling the Chinese soy. 

On the warm grounds, the natives 
likewise raise the convolvulus bata- 
‘as, or Spanish potatoe, and the dios- 
corea alata or yam, which was first 
introduced by a slave ship from the 
coast of Africa. They cultivate, be- 
sides, various kinds of the fomat/ or 
loveapple, and the ap eo or 
earthnut. The cafsicum, which they 
term chilli, is reckoned by them an 
indispensable condiment. 

But the principal food of the cul- 
tivators, and of the domestick ani- 
mals in the Spanish scttlements, 
consists of maize or Indian corn, 
which grows between the hotter and 
more temperate regions of America. 
\ided by the joint influence of heat 
and moisture, it shoots up to the 
height of eight or ten feet, and 
vields the most astonishing produce. 
On the wide plain of Mexico, these 

rops, though extremely variable, 
are generally abundant; but, in that 
high country, they suffer often from 
drought, and occasionally from un- 
seasonable frosts. Their failure has, 
dreadful 


at times, caused the most 
iamine. 

Maize, in the Mexican language 
crolli, is dressed for food in dificrent 





ways, cither by roasting or boiling 
Crushed and baked, it “forms box 
tritious bread, named arefia; or the 
meal is boiled into gruel, which, 
mixed with sugar, honey, or eye, 
mashed potatoes, is called atojj. 
But the natives have also the art of 
procuring, from the infusion of the 
grain, at certain stages of its pro. 
gress to maturation, several kinds of 
beer or cider, which they term ci. 
cha. Before the conquest of America, 
they were accustomed, from the 
stalks of maize, to express a Syrup, 
and make sugar. In the valley oj 
‘Toluca, these stalks are now crushed 
betwixt rollers, and the fermented 
juice converted into a spiritous |i. 
quor, which is extensively vended 
under the name of falgue de mahis 
or fialgue de atoll. 

But this is not the only intoxica- 
ting draught which the Indians pre 
pare. Large tracts in the interiour 
of the country appear covered with 
the agave americana, or American 
aloe, are in the native language, 
pities, Mangeey, OY mel tl, and which 
is cditiveind merely for the sake of 
the vinous liquor which it furnishes. 
A plantation ‘of man. gueys tums out 
astonishingly profitable. The plant is 
remarkably hardy, and delights In 2 
dry soil. In about eight years, th 
manguey comes to flower, and 1s 
fieshy leaves gather up to a crow 
and this being then cut over, it bleeds 
profusely for two or three months. 
A vigorous plant will, even during 
four or five months, afford every 43) 
four gallons of sap, which, being 
fermented three or four days, 1orms 
falgue. This beverage, which tastes 
sweetish and slightly acidulous, is 
high estimation among the colonists; 
though it proves very nauseating to 
Enropeans, owing to a certain pu 
trid or animal smell which it gene 
rally retains. There is also distilled 
from it a strong ardent spirit, called 
mexical or ag 
The culture of the 
thened with a very he avy tax, wh ich, 
from the cities of Mexico, Tolu« 


ae uarGaien le de mar guey. 
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and Puebla alone, yielded, in 1793, 


ments. The sugar-cane, 








, clear revenue of about 150,000/. 
Nor is the manguey, or agave 
americana, the only plant which lux- 
ary trains up in the Spanish settle- 
originally 


unsported from India and China 
») the Canary islands, and thence 
svried to St. Domingo and Cuba, 
hs been successfully introduced 


sto same of the interiour provinces 
of the continent. Though it preters 
aheat of 75° or 77°, the cane Is yet 
found to thrive where the mean 
temperature exceeds not 66 or 68°. 
Sugar plantations are spreading ra- 
pidly in the plain of Mexico, and 

supply not only the home consump- 
jon. but afford already a very con- 
siderable surplus for exportation. 
This produce is not, as in the West 
Indies, wrung from the compulsory 
labour of slaves. 

Prodigious crops of wheat are 
raised in the Mexican territory. The 
~ is large and plump, and equal 

uality to the best of the Anda- 
sian. On the slope of the Andes, 
the soil, consisting mostly of decay- 
cd basalt, is remarkably fertile, 
hough large tracts likewise occur 
ich are covered with a hard in- 
metable clay, called ‘tefetate. The 
sysem of irrigation is, In conse- 
quence of the prevailing dryness of 
the Climate, generally practised, and 
h great success. Cultivation ap- 
pears the most active in the neigh- 
urhood of the mines, which always 
feate an extraordinary demand for 
provision. 
_ Vats are very seldom grown in 
he tambegg a territory, where the in- 
itlants, as do those of Spain and 
Barbary, commonly prefer barley for 
ieeding their horses. The solenum 
‘Wergsum, or potatoc, which, under 
4¢ hame of fafius, is cultivated along 
“¢€ whole chain of the Andes, seems 
“ have followed the progress of the 
Peruvian arms, from the mountains 

% Chili to the high plain of Bogota, 

4d to have been thence introduced 


wr, XT : } 
9 New Spain, soon after the con- 
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quest. It is planted in the highest 
and coldest grounds, and becomes 
the more productive in that climate, 
as it does not require much humi- 
dity. The potatoes of Quito and 
of Santa-F'é, grow to a large size, 
and are of an excellent quality. Both 
the Mexicans and Peruvians can 
preserve them for several years, by 
merely destroying the principle of 
germination. These roots, which 
have been exposed to the frost, and 
then dried in the sun, are termed 
chunu. 

Beyond the heights where potatoes 
are cultivated, there occur only 
mountain pastures, which feed nu- 
merous flocks of lamas, goats, sheep 
and cows. The hamlet of Antisana, 
elevated 3,800 feet above the plain 
of Quito, and 13,500 above the sea, 
is unquestionably the highest inha- 
bited spot on the surface of our 
globe. 

But animals, as well as the vege- 
table tribes, shrink from the regien 
of snow. Fish are particularly sensi- 
ble to the approach of cold, though 
they can bear, without inconvenience, 
a degree of heat that is very sur- 
prising. They abound on the shores 
of the ocean; but become rare in the 
waters of the upland country. The 
lake of Tezcuco, near which the 
city of Mexico is built, has only two 
kinds of fish, and of a very inferiour 
quality; one of them, called the 
axolotl, being so strangely formed, 
that the ingenious Cuvier considers 
it as merely the larva of some large 
salamander. The water of that lake, 
with a depth of only two or three 
fathoms, is, indeed, salter than the 
Baltick sea, containing about the 
45th part of its weight of the mu- 
riate and carbonate of soda. Like 
the other lakes in the vale of Te- 
nochtitlan, it is highly charged with 
sulphurated hydrogen. These lakes 
have been very considerably reduced 
since the famous siege of Mexico, 
which is described by the earlier 
writers, as seated in the midst of 
waters, though it now stands more 
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than two miles from the shelving 
margin of the Tezcuco. Being encir- 
cled at no great distance, by a chain 
of lofty mountains, which at times 
pour down torrents, the capital was 
exposed to the ravages of sudden 
and overwhelming floods. To pre- 
vent such inundations, it became ne- 
cessary to erect dikes and cut drains. 
The desague real, or conduit of 
iuehuetoca, a tunnel driven through 
the mountain Nochistongo, and four 
miles in length, 11 feet wide, and 14 
feet high, was formed, in 1608, un- 
der the direction of Henry‘ Martens, 
a Flemish engineer. Fifteen thou- 
sand Indians, compelled under the 
lash of their unfeeling masters, to 
labour at the work with spades and 
pickaxes, completed, in the space of 
one year, a subterranean passage, 
which conducted the waters of the 
jake Zumpango and of the river 
Giuantitlan into the Tula, and which, 
at that period, might well have 
astonished Europe. 

In the higher Andes, the only in- 
habitant of the pools and rivulets, is 
a small fish, the frennadilla, a new 
species of the sé/urus, and which 
Humboldt, at the suggestion of 
Lacepede, has denominated /melo- 
dus cyclofium, about four inches long, 
not unlike the water-newt, and of 
such a slimy, disgusting appearance, 
that none but the poorest of the In- 
dians will taste it. The streamlets 
in which it plays, have a tem- 
perature of 50 degrees, and seem 
to communicate, by crevices through 
the sides of the volcanick mountains, 
with collections of water lodged in 
caverns within the crater. Accord- 
ing to the most authentick tes- 
timony, the volcanos of Quito, and 
especially Cotopaxi and Tungaragua, 
sometimes vomit those fish in prodi- 
gious quantities, intermingled with 
mud. Whole fields have been cover- 
ed by these eruptions; and the putrid 
remains have infected the air, and 
been supposed to breed intectious 
disease. 

The rivers and lakes of the low 
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provinces of Vanzuela and the (a. 
raccas abound with the gymnotys 
electricus, or electrick ecl, called 
temblador by the Spanish colonists, 
and anguille tremblante, by the French 
settlers of Guyana, which possesses 
the singular faculty of stunning its 
prey by an electrick discharge. It is, 
however, met with, most frequently, 
in the small, stagnant pools, that are 
dispersed at intervals, over the im. 
mense plains which extend from the 
Orenocco and Apure. The old road 
near Uruticu has been actually aban. 
doned, on account of the danger 
expericnced in crossing a ford, where 
the mules were, from the effect of 
concealed shocks, often paralyzed 
and drowned. Even the angler some. 
times receives a stroke, conveyed 
along his wetted rod and _ fishing 
line. 

The electrick cel is of considera 
ble size, being about six feet in 
length. The structure of its nervous 
system has been accurately de 
scribed; but the comparison of its 
cellular furniture, with the compo 
sition of the clectrick battery, is en- 
tirely fanciful; and seems nowise 
calculated for assisting us in the 
explication of the phenomena. The 
brilliant science of electricity, It 
must be confessed, is still in its in- 
fancy. Philosophers have assumed 
the existence of an electrick fluid 
without proof, and talk of the galvan- 
ick current as familiarly as if they 
were describing the operation of a 
real and tangible substance. Were 
such expressions merely figurative, 
and forced upon us by the poverty 
of language, they would be liable 
no material objection. But if they 
only serve to fill the imagination 
and supply the want of solid argu 
ment, it is high time to reject them- 
We may safely affirm, that the sup 
position of an electrick fluid has not 
contributed in any degree to explal 
the appearances. All that we knot 
of electrick agency consists 10 
system of attractions and repulsion 
of which the chief relations havé 
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yeen clearly disclosed. When a sub- 


. sance receives or conveys an elec- 
ed ick shock, all its particles, during 
ts, , certain minute portion of time, 
ch sufer a mutual and violent disten- 
eg Mision. The degree of effect which is 
its produced must hence depend on 
is, Mg the intensity of action combined 
ly, with its duration. The convulsive 
are agitation excited In the animal 
We frame by an electrick discharge, is 
he caused by the general, though mo- 
ad mentary repulsion which it commu- 
ans nicates to the train of nerves. The 
rer ME cymnotus ecectricus appears to have 
ere fa the power of reversing this process. 
+ of By an effort of volition, perhaps, it 
zed fe can suddenly give its nervous system 
ne- fae the internal derangement appropri- 
yed fmm ate to the electrick agency, and thus 
ing dart its influence among the bodies 

in its vicinity. The sensation which 
ora: fn the gymmotus occasions, is highly 


in Me painful, and leaves a numbness in 
the parts affected. It, indeed, resem- 
ties more the effect of a blow on 
its Matic head, than the shock of a com- 


po HE mon, electrick discharge. Analogous 
en: Mo the galvanick excitement, it may, 
vise Mam however, depend less on the abso- 
the MM lute intensity of action, than on the 
The Mm length of its duration. In both cases, 
y tthe diffuse shock received is more 
; Ine Mm akin to the impression made by the 
med MM residuum of an immense battery, 
luid HMM than to the sharp twitch occasioned 
van- Mm oy the explosion of a small charged 
they Mim ja’. 

of a The Indians entertain such a 





tread of the gymnotus, and show so 
much reluctance to approach it 
then alive and active,that Humboldt 
found extreme difficulty in procuring 
ifew of those eels to serve as the 
subjects of his experiments. For this 
‘xpress purpose, he stopt some days 
his journey across the L/anos to 
he river Apure, at the small town 
¥Calaboza, in the neighbourhood 
which he was informed that they 
“ very numerous. But, though his 
‘ndlord took the utmost pains to 
fatify his wish, he was, after re- 
Fated attempts, constantly unsuc. 
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cessful. Tired at last of disappoint- 
ment, he resolved to proceed himself 
to the principal spot which the gym- 
noti frequent. He was conducted to 
the Cagno de Bera, a piece of shal- 
low water, stagnant and' muddy, but 
of the heat of 79 degrees, and sur- 
rounded by a rich vegetation oi the 
clusia rosea, the Aymenea courbaril, 
the great Indian fig trees, and the 
sensitive plants with odoriferous 
flowers. Here the travellers soon 
witnessed a spectacle of the most 
novel and extraordinary kind. About 
thirty horses and mules were quick- 
ly collected from the adjacent savan- 
nahs, where they run half wild, be- 
ing only valued at seven shillings 
a head, when their owner happens 
to be known. These, the Indians 
hem on all sides, and drive into the 
marsh; then pressing to the edge of 
the water, or climbing along the 
extended branches of the trees, 
armed with long bamboos or har- 
poons, they, with loud cries, push 
the animals forward, and prevent 
their retreat.-The gymnoti, roused 
from their slumbers by this noise 
and tumult, mount near the surface, 
and swimming like so many livid 
water serpents, briskly pursue the 
intruders, and gliding under their 
bellies, discharge through them the 
most violent and repeated shocks. 
The horses, convulsed and terrified, 
their mane erect, and their eye 
staring with pain and anguish, make 
unavailing struggles to escape. In 
less than five minutes, two of them 
sunk under the water and were 
drowned. Victory seemed to declare 
for the electrick eels. But their 
activity now began to relax. Ta- 
tigued by such expense of nervous 
energy, they shot their electrick 
discharges with less frequency and 
effect. ‘he surviving horses gradu- 
ally recovered from the shocks, and 
became more composed and vigo- 
rous. In a quarter of an hour, the 
gymnoti finally retired from the con- 
test, and in such a state of languor 
and complete exhaystion, that they 
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were easily dragged on shore by help 
of small harpoons fastened to cords. 
This very singular plan of obtaining 
the eléctrick eel, is, in allusion to 
the mode of catching fish by means 
of the infusion of narcotick plants, 
termed embardascar con caballos, or 
froisoning with horses. 

IV. The observations of Humboldt 
throw a steady light on the cousti- 
tution and habits of the native Indi- 
ans. But this article has already ex- 
tended to so great a length, that we 
must restrict ourselves to a few 
incidental remarks.—The same cop- 
per coloured race appears scattered 
ever the greater part of the conti- 
nent of America. It is not, however, 
of that unvaried hue which authors 


have described; nor do the shades of.° 


complexion even follow what has 
been deemed the law of climate. 
The natives of the temperate tract 
of New Spain, are in general of a 
deeper cast than the inhabitants of 
the hottest parts of South America. 
This dastardly, inanimate race, and 
especially the Mexicans, born down 
by long oppression, seem to be in- 
feriour in all the qualities, whether 
moral or intellectual, to the Afri- 
cans themselves. The same apathy 
of character would appear to extend 
its influence to the other breeds in 
those torrid regions, where the 
wants of man are so few and so ea- 
sily satishied. Though caprice may 
sometimes act, no prospect of gain 
will for a moment tempt the naked 
wretch to shake off his habitual 
sloth. When our travellers visited 
Havannah in the month of January, 
they were struck with the beauty 
of the male flowers that projected, 
white as snow, from the tops of the 
royel palm; and being desirous to 
have an opportunity of inspecting 
the floration, they offered the negro 
children, whom they met with in the 
neighbouring village, two piastres, 
or near eight shillings, for each 
bough loaded with blossoms that 
should Le brought down to them; 
but the listless urchins could not be 
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prevailed on to stir a foot. Othe, of 
straggling tribes, of very differen; th 
character and aspect, are found dis. rel 
persed through the wide regions of My 
America, living in a state of brutal “er 
degradation, or of sullen and fer. Val 
cious independence. On the banks of - 
the Sicta and the Orenocco, dwelj the 
the Ociomaques, an ugly race, in. flo 
clinca to corpulency, and having the ‘ae 
coarse, broad features of the Tartar, - 
During the greater part of the year, lel 
they live on the fish which they kil] of t 
on the surface of the water with the 
their arrows. But in the rainy sea. ran 
son, when the rivers inundate the the 

in € 


plains, those disgusting savages {eed 
on a fat, unctuous earth, ora species 4 
of pipe-clay tinged with a littie oxyd By 


of iron. They collect this clay very My?” 
carefully, distinguishing it by the * 
. . nel] 

taste; they knead it into balls of sg" 
or 6 inches in diameter, which they ‘a 
bake sliehtly before a slow fire. MS * 
Whole stacks of such provisi vl 

ole stacks of such provisions are 

rese: 


seen piled up in their huts. Those 
ciods are soaked in water when about 
to be used; and each individual eats 
nearly a pound of the material every 
day. The only addition which they 
occisionally make to this unnatural 
fare, consists in small fish, lizards, 
or fern-roots. The quantity of clay 
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the Ottomaques consume, and _ the ria 
“* = = en 
ereediness with which they devour” 
awl CO 
it, would scem to prove, howevel ini 
: . ° CUS 
incredible this may appear, that It nt 
does more then merely distend thelr tuate 
hungry stomachs, and that the pow- hey 


ers of digestion can, to a certain de- 
gree, assimilate the finer portions o 
it into animal substance. 

As the summer advances, the low 
plains on the coast of America be 
come parched with excessive heat 


dees 


The grass withers to the roots, and Metin 
the soil turns hard and baked. Th¢ St 
cattle, enveloped during the day 
clouds of dust, run panting with opPg™ »,,.. 
pressive thirst. The more sagaciou ul 
mule, with his hoof cautiously thrust » 
ing aside the prickles of the water 


melon, sucks a refreshing beverag* 


. ~s ie shinek \ p. 
But the cries and frightful shriek a 
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ofthe larger apes, at last announce 
the approaching rains. Incessant tor- 


‘ vents descend. The crocodile and 
r the boa, long concealed in a torpid 
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sate under the hardened mud, now, 
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prowling wretch exults in rapine 
and insidious murder. When a 


weaker tribe fearfully ventures to 
cross the parched plains, the indivi- 
duals take the precaution of effacing 
their footsteps, to prevent being sur- 
prised and massacred. Nature seems 
to have aided the dark spirit of the 
savages, by concocting, in those tor- 
rid regions, the most envenomed 
juices. Their poisoned darts and 
arrows carry inevitable death. But 
where such weapons are wanting, 
the genius of evil, fertile in re- 
sources, still prevails. The odious 
Ottomaques are accustomed to dip 
the nail of their thumb in the curare, 
a strong poison which is extracted 
from a species of the fhyllanthus, 
and the slightest laceration then in- 
flicted by them infallibly proves 
mortal. 

It is thus that the visions of pri- 
meval innocence melt away before 
the touch of inguiry. The true sa- 
vage is a cold, cruel, sullen, suspi- 
cious. and designing animal. Man 
rrows generous exactly in propor- 
tionas he becomes civilized. We 
lament the selfishness of our 
nature, which, in artificial society, 
engenders corruption, and wields 
the infernal machinery of war. But 
the tempest rolls over our heads; the 
mild virtues flourish in the shade of 
security; the finer feelings are che- 
rished by the enjoyment of ease and 
plenty; and whatever contributes to 
soften or adorn life is called forth 
into action. 
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habit of inundating the publick, we 
sit down with particular relish to 
the perusal of a book of real value. 


raising their horrid fronts, burst with 

: sudden and tremendous noise, from 
; ‘heir tombs. The rivers soon over- 
il fow their banks, aid sweep the sur- 
“d nee with wide inundation. One 
a sheet of water covers the whole 
rs delta of the Orenocco. In the midst 
pi of this agquatick scene, lives in peace 
h the unconquered nation of the Gua- 
ms rans, who nestle among the tops of 
me the Mauritias, or fan-leaved palms, 
ed in extended hammocks, which they 
an construct with netting made from 
ad the fibres of the leaves, and line 
er partly with mud. On such humid 
the and peusile floors, the women hieht 
C4 a edt fires, and coox their vegetable 
hey diet, rhe tree to which each family 
i. a attached, furnishes: its sole sub- 
are Masence. The pith of the mauricia, 
ab resembling Sago, Is formed lato thin 
sout Mam NESS and its scaly fruits, in the 
pa iiflerent Stages of their progress, 
very iford some varicty of wholesome 
they fam Palm wine supplies an agreea- may 
uralfEge® refreshing drink, and may even 
rds ere that state of intoxication, 
clay vhich is the elysium of the savage. 
she But though the members of this 
vourfa cal republick, living on the spon- 
ever neous products of the soil, enjoy 
st undisturbed repose, it is very differ- 
thera’ With the other native tribes. Ac- 
pow uated by all the vengeful passions, 
n dee Mey are constantly prepared for 
aia Keds of blood and carnage. The 
ce low 
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This history of Suwarof is the com- 
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position of a man who is evidently 
qualified for the task; acquainted 
professionally with the art of war; 
and competent, by the extent of his 
general knowledge, to apprehend 
and describe, in its civil as well as 
military relations, the character of 
the extraordinary personage whose 
life he records. In addition also to 
his merits as an officer and a scholar, 
he possesses a claim to approbation 
from qualities which are still more 
rarely found in authors; viz. impar- 
tiality in regard to his own country, 
and exemption from that base spirit 
of adulation which has become almost 
universal in France. He relates the 
sanguinary triumphs of the Rus- 
sian chief over the French, as freely 
and explicitly as those which were 
obtained: over the Turks and the 
Poles; and he writes a military work 
without paying any compliments to 
Buonaparte, except towards the 
close: when, having introduced the 
names of other celebrated comiman- 
ders, and expatiated on their merits, 
it might have seemed invidious to 
pass without notice the most success- 
ful general of the present age. 

The character of Suwarof has 
been the subject of much difference 
of opinion. Some persons have gone 
so far as to deny him even the merit 
of military skill, and insist that he 
should be considered in no other 
light than as a headstrong champion, 
whose rule was to accomplish every 
thing by dint of force and by an in- 
discriminate profusion of human 
blood. Other persons (and these 
form a very numerous class) while 
they accede to the justice of his 
claims to military fame, are dispos- 
ed to limit their estimate of his know- 
ledge to mere tacticks; and, judging 
too literally from appearances, ima- 
gine that, because he lived barba- 
rously among barbarians, his mind 
was not less rude and uncultivated 
than his exteriour manners. The 
question, how far these accusations 
are well founded, will be fully sol- 
ved by an examination of the princi- 
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pal events in the life of this celebra. 
ted commander, whose character has 
long engaged our attention, and has 
appeared to us to lie much deeper 
than the world suspected. The review 
of these events will be best perform. 
ed by making a condensed abstract of 
M. Laverne’s book: but we shall oc. 
casionally intersperse this abstract 
with observations of our own, par. 
ticularly in regard to the memorable 
campaign of Italy; reserving to the 
conclusion our notice of the fey 
points in which we differ from the 
biographer. 

Alexander Suwarof was born iy 
Livonia, in 1730, and was the only 


son of an ancient and noble family, 


Ilis father had been employed in di- 
plomatick life, a career to which he 
destined and partiy educated his 
son; but in the course of this edu- 
cation, the ardent temperament of 
young Suwarof had. been inflamed 
by the exploits of celebrated war. 
riours, and the campaigns of Hanni- 
bal and Cesar had impressed an 
indelible stamp upon his imagination. 
From that enthusiastick admiration 
of heroick feats which is natural to 
youth, he was led to the habit of 
studying war as a science; a habit 
which remained with him through 
life, and ultimately led to a surpris- 
ing accumulation of intellectual 
stores. The original direction of his 
studies, however, to a different pro- 
fession, and his father’s dislike to 
the army, retarded in the first in- 
stance his military promotion. He 
found it necessary to go through, by 
actual service, the stations of private 
and corporal in the guards, which, 
for youths whose names have been 
early registered, are in general only 
nominal duties; and he was not made 
a subaltern officer till he reached 
the age of nineteen. Yet the nature 
of this intermediate service Wa 
highly useful, in giving him a prac: 
tical and familiar acquaintance wit! 
the dispositions of the private sol. 
diers. From the guards he passe© 
into a regiment of the line, and w* 
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made lieutenant colonel at the age 
of twenty-seven. The war against 
Prussia, to which the empress Eliza- 
beth became a party, afforded Su- 
warof,!in 1759, the first exemplifica- 
tion of that art, the theory of which 
he had so ardently studied. It taught 


him the inestimable tmportance of 


celerity, by exhibiting a contrast 
between the enterprise and activity 
of Frederick, and the slowness of the 
Russian commanders, whose igno- 

rance inthe art of war, and particu- 
larly in the great point of provision- 
ing their ar mies, rendered unavail- 
ing the supe riority of their numbers 
in the field. Our countryman, gene- 
ral Lloyd, who has written an admi- 
rable histery of the seven years’ war, 
pronounces that the Russians never 
had a settled plan of operations; that 
they knew only how to ravage and 
retreat; and that, in his opinion, it 
was almost impossible to make them 
good soldiers. During this war, Su- 

warof’s station was generally with 
the vanguard; and he already dis- 
played that impetuous courage, that 
promptitude of discrimination, and 
that skill in leading the minds of 
men, for which he was afterward so 
eminent. He was present at the san- 
guinary battle of Cunersdorf in 1759, 
and at the capture and sack of Ber- 
lin in 1760. The war ended soon 
afterward; and, being made a colo- 
nel in 1762, he was stationed with 
his regiment at Petersburg. 

The resistance of the Polish con- 
lederates, to the interference of the 
empress Catherine in their national 
affairs, gradually burst into open 
hostility; and in 1769 Suwarof pro- 
ceeded to Poland with the rank of 
brigadier general. He marched with 
his usual rapidity, having conducted 
two regiments over a distance of 
seven hundred miles in the space of 
a month, during the depth of winter. 
In Poland, military operations must 
be carried on in the midst of marshes, 
woods, and deserts; and the Russian 
troops were reduced by the break- 
ing out of a war with Turkey, to a 
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number that was sufficient to check 
but not to overthrow the confede- 
rates. Under these circumstances, 
that celerity which has the effect of 
multiplying numbers, and which 
overtakes an enemy unawares in his 
inmost recesses, was of the last im- 
portance to the Russian cause; and 
such was the celerity of Suwarof. 
His chief opponents were Dumou- 
riez, Vioménil, and Casimir Pou- 
lauski, a young Polish nobleman of 
great resources and intrepidity. One 
of the principal actions was fought 
at Landskronn, a fortress in the 
Carpathian mountains, where Du- 
mouriez had taken post, supporting 
his right by a wood and his left by 
the fort; a position in which he sup- 
posed himself to be invincible. Su- 
warof, however, attacked him with- 
out hesitation, broke his centre, and 
scattered his whole force. He hext 
turned his arms against Poulauski, 
whom he followed so'closely as to 
traverse three hundred miles in little 
more than a fortnight. Equally skil- 
ful in pacifying and in fighting, Su- 
warof had subjected a great part of 
Poland, and had nearly dissolved the 
confederacy, when in 1772 the strug- 
gle was entirely terminated by the 
treaty between Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia; by which these powers 
agreed to unite against the unfortu- 
nate republicans, and to divide a 
third part of the Polish territory a- 
mong themselves. Suwarof received 
from the empress the military order 
of St. George, and proceeded in 1773 
to serve under marshal Romanzoff 
against the Turks. 

Though the Russians had often 
defeated the Turks in pitched bat- 
tles, they had made little progress 
in extending or retaining their con- 
quests. The martial character of the 
Crimean Tartars had formed a great 
obstacle to their success. These 
barbarians were Mohammedans, and 
were attached to the Turkish Sultan 
as the head of their religion. It had 
long been the aim of the Russians 
to detach them from their connexigt 
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with the Porte, but in vain; and 
neither the policy of Peter the Great, 
nor the military talents of the cele- 
brated Munick, in a_ subsequent 
reign, had been able to win or to 
subjugate them: but they retained 
the power of sallying from their own 
territory, and of laying waste the fair- 
est provinces of Russia. Although the 
conquests of the empress extended 
sufficiently into Turkey to separate 
the ‘Tartars from that empire, she 
well knew the impolicy of any sud- 
den attempt to incorporate them 
among her subjects; and she confi- 
ned her first endeavours to the ob- 
ject of gaining their good will ,by 
acts of generosity—The peculiar 
mode of Turkish warfare is another 
reason for the conquests of the Rus- 
sians not having been in proportion 
to the number of their victories. 
The Turks, when their ranks are 
broken, disperse and fly with great 
expedition, laying waste the country 
around, and depriving their pursu- 
ers of the means of subsistence. 
The wild state of the provinces 
which had been the scene of war, 
and the unskilfulness of the Rus- 
sians in provisioning their armies, 
had prevented them from those ra- 
pid and continued pursuits which 
alone could render effectual their 
superiority in the field; while the 
Turks rallied and returned in a few 
days to a fresh attack. The em- 
press, wearied with this tedious 
warfare, and alarmed by a revolt 
which was excited by the Russian 
clergy, whose influence she had en- 
deavoured to lessen, concluded a 
peace with the Turks in 1774. By 
this treaty she obtained for her- 
self the territory of Azoph, with the 
free navigation of the Euxine, and 
for the Crimean Tartars an acknow- 
ledgment of their independence of 
the Porte; an act by which she ho- 
ped to procure to herself the attach- 
ment of those restless neighbours. 
Suwarof had been made a major- 
general in Poland, and, before the 
conclusion of the Turkish wars he 
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had been created a heutenant gene: 
ral, and had commanded a division 
of twelve thousand men. In 1775 he 
married the daughter of prince 
Prosorouski, an alliance which was 
deliberately formed, and was suita- 
ble in rank to both parties: but Sy. 
warof had lived too long in camps 
to be fitted for domestick life; and 
after a union of sufficient length to 
make him the father of a son anda 
daughter, an end was put to the dis. 
cordant connexion by a formal se- 
paration. 

The ambitious Catherine pursv- 
ed her aggrandizement in _ peace 
with the same steadiness as in war. 
Having formed a powerful party 
among the Tartars of the Crimea 
and Cuban, and having thrown a 
very large body of troops into the 
most commanding positions, she 
boldly assumed the sovereignty of 
the country, and prevailed on its 
haughty chiefs to swear allegiance 
to her government. A dangerous 
revolt of the Cuban Tartars was re- 
pressed by the vigour of Suwarof; 
and in 1787, when tranquillity was 
completely reestablished, the em- 
press and her court made a journey 
in state through her recently ac- 
quired provinces, and dispensed fa- 
vours among her new subjects with 
the magnificence and liberality of a 
mighty sovereign. It was in this 
journey that the emperour Joseph 
joined her, and concerted a new war 
against Turkey, which threatened 
the partition of that empire. Suwa- 
rof had devoted the interval of peace 
to professional studies, and received, 
in his fifty sixth year, the rank of 
general in chief. The Turks, desi- 
rous of striking the first blow, de- 
clared war in 1787, and Suwarof 
bore a distinguished share in the 
earliest encounters. Success, as usu- 
al, attended him. But he exposed 
himself in such perilous situations, 
that the wounds which he received 
had nearly terminated his life, and 
obliged him to withdraw, for a sea- 
son, from the field. In 1789, the 
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Turks, encouraged by the success 
of their desultory efforts against 
the tardy routine of the Austrians, 
determined to assume the offensive, 
and to direct their principal exer- 
tions against that part of the hostile 
force. Having been apprized that 
prince Cobourg was encamped near 
Forhani with only 18,000 men, they 
assembled to attack him with a force 
of three times the number. Cobourg 
called on Suwarof to come speedily 
to his aid; and the Russian, taking 
with him 7,000 veterans, and a few 
pieces of field artillery, but no bag- 
gage, marched straight forwards 
across woods and hills, and, without 
stopping to rest by night, traversed 
a distance of seventy miles in thirty 
six hours. He arrived at the Aus- 
trian camp in the afternoon; and, 
after having resisted the repeated 
solicitations of their general to see 
him, he employed himself in collect- 
ing such information as enabled him 
to fix, decisively, the method of at- 
tacking the Turks. At the late hour 
of eleven at night, he transmitted to 
prince Cobourg the following plan 
of operation; which, while it bears 
marks of the singularity of its au- 
thor, discovers his sagacity in adopt- 
ing a style that was calculated to 
putan end to the wavering of the 
Austrian general: 


“The army to be in motion at two in 


the morning; to march in three columns; 
the Austrians on the right and left, the 
Russians in the centre. Let us attack the 
enemy’s posts witli our collected force, 
and not lose time in driving their detach- 
ed parties from the brush-wood on our 
right, as our object should be to reach 
the river Putra by daybreak, and pass it 
to continue the attack. I am told that only 
50,000 Turks are now here, but that 
50,000 more are a few marches behind. 
Ithad been better if they had been all 
here together; since they would then have 
been beaten on the same day, and an end 
be put to the business at once. But, as it 
is otherwise, we will begin with those 
who are on the spot; and with the bravery 
of our troops and the blessings of God, we 
will be victorious.” 


The method which he had taken 
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to avoid communicating with prince 
Cobourg was characteristick, and 
deserves to be mentioned. He re- 
ceived three urgent invitations in 
the course of the evening, and con- 
trived to evade them all. To the first 
message he directed his servants to 
answer that he was at prayers, and 
could not be disturbed; to the second, 
that he was taking refreshment; and 
to the third, that he was taking rest. 
To an ordinary observer, such con- 
duct bore no other appearance than 
that of contradiction and obstinacy, 
but it was in reality the result of pro- 
found reflection. Prince Cobourg 
was his senior, and, like other Aus- 
trian generals, full of plan and sys- 
tem; Suwarof was aware that they 
should not agree in their manner of 
fighting the Turks; and he was un- 
willing to waste a precious interval 
in fruitless altercation. He judged 
it less disrespectful to evade than to 
refuse, and he delayed the commu- 
nication of his plan of attack, till it 
was too late to make alterations, or 
to suffer any hazard of its becoming 
known to the enemy His wishes 
were fulfilled; Cobourg acquiesced 
in his scheme of operation; the ar- 
my passed the Putra; repulsed, by 
their close order, the impetuous at- 
tacks of the Turkish cavalry; march- 
ed up to the enemy’s cannon; and 
carried the intrenchments at the 
point of the bayonet, with a prodi- 
gious slaughter of the Turks. Such 
was the battle of Forhani, which took 
place on the 2Ist July 1789. Suwa- 
rof soon afterward withdrew from 
Cobourg, and resumed his separate 
station: but the the Grand Vizir, 
having taken the field in person, 
and having assembled, by his popu- 
larity, an immense army, Suwarof 
received on the 16th September a 
pressing letter from Cobourg, re- 
questing him to join the Austrians. 
His answer was given in two words, 
“ J come.” An hour afterward, his 
army was on the march; and in the 
course of two days, it was in the 
Austrian camp. The Turks seen 
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came within a few leagues of the 
Austrians, and occupied themselves 
in forming an encampment on the 
banks of the Rymnik, as a defét for 
their heavy artillery and stores preé- 
viously to their intended attack on 
Prince Cobourg. They had in front 
a fortified village, and on their right 
an open wood. Suwarof having ur- 
ged that they should be attacked 
without delay, the allied army set 
out on their march at dusk, the 
Russians occupying the left, and the 
Austrians the centre and right. 
They advanced in silence, and form- 
ed in square batallions, with open 
intervals, to allow the enemy’s ca- 
valry to pass. The Turks were 
ignorant of their approach till the 
outposts were driven in: but, per- 
ceiving by daybreak the inferiour 
number of their adversaries, the 
Vizir bore down with the mass of 
his army on the Austrians. An ob- 
sunate conflict ensued, during which 
Suwarof turned the fortified village, 
cut off the enemy from their artillery, 
and excited a panick which drove 
into the wood a great part of the 
Turkish main body, who were 
already yielding to the firmness of 
the Austrians. Here, however, the 
Vurks resumed courage; the posi- 
tion was favourable; and they were 
still greatly superiour in numbers to 
the whole allied army. Suwarof 
urged Cobourg to wheel round to 
his support, formed the Russian 
infantry into columns, attacked the 
wood, and, with the aid of the Aus- 
ivians, carried it in the space of an 
our. The pursuit was sanguinary. 
The loss of the Turks in killed, 
wounded, and drowned, was im- 
mense; and an army of 110,000 men 
was extinguished, or dispersed, by 
a force which was not more than 
one third of their number. Honours 
were now heaped on Suwarof; the 
emperour Joseph created him a 
count of the German empire; and 
Catherine made him a _ Russian 
count, and conferred on him, in imi- 
tation of the Roman policy, the sur- 
utme of Rymniksh/. 
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In the next year, the death of Jo. 
seph took place, and the alarming 
insurrections in the low countries 
induced his successour, Leopold, to 
make peace with Turkey. Suwarof 
kept the field: but the operations lin. 
gered, the chief part of the Russiay 
army being occupied in besieging 
Ismail, a name which will recall to 
our readers the most sanguinary oj 
all Suwarof’s conflicts. This city 
stands near one of the mouths o 
the Danube, and was defended by a 
garrison whose numbers were such 
as to render it an army. The besie. 
gers had made little progress during 
the whole summer, and winter was 
advancing; when Potemkin, weari- 
ed with delay, sent orders to Suwa. 
rof to repair to Ismail, and, collect- 
ing under its walls the scattered 
forces of the Russians, to effect its 








of accomplishing it was left to Su- 
warof; who, having assembled a 
force of forty thousand men, deter- 
mined to resort to the dreadful ex- 
pedient of assault: but, while he 
was secretly preparing his fascines 
and scaling ladders, he assumed to 
the enemy the appearance of a regu- 
lar siege. In an enterprise in which 
so much depended on the firmness 
of the common soldiers, he laboured 





to prepare them to undertake it with ! 
cheerfulness and confidence, by g 
mixing familiarly with them, and p 


affecting to make light of the dan fj 4 
ger. On summoning the Pacha tommy " 
surrender, he received for answer al 
that “the Danube should stop short 
in its course, and the heavens sink 
dpwn to the earth, before Ismailfj | 
should be surrendered to the Rus: bt 
sians.” On the 10th December, Sug 12 
warof, having called together his ge °° 
nerals and a number of officers, de-# ?¢ 
clared his determination to makeg™ © 
the assault forthwith, reminded them lr 


of the glory of their late exploits, the 
and desired them to repeat hisg cr 
words to the soldiers. At threeg an 
o’clock in the morning, a rocket i 

m 


from his tent was the signai to the 
army to prepare; 4 second rocket a 
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sur o’clock was the signal to form 
into columns; and a third, at five, was 
‘he order to advance. 

The attack was made in nine co- 
lumns; six on the land side, and 
three from the shipping in the river. 
fhe Turks allowed them to advance 
within a hundred yards, and then 
opened a tremendous fire of grape 
shot: but the Russians pushed on, 
filled the ditch with their fascines, 
and, applying their scaling ladders, 
boldly attempted to climb the walls. 
The regular troops succeeded; the 
Cossacks, unable to resist the Turk- 
ish sabre, were driven from the 
walls and the ladders into the ditch: 
but, being afterward supported by 
the regulars, the whole Russian 
army was formed on the ramparts 
by eight o’clock. It was then that 
the conflict began in the town. The 
Turks were equal in numbers, and 
disputed every inch of ground. Six 
hours were passed in battle and car- 
nage, before the town was complete- 
ly in possession of the Russians. 
Their cavalry then scoured the 
strects; and the pillage of the city 
having been promised to these bar- 
barians, the unhappy inhabitants 
were exposed to death and outrage 
during three days. The mind shud- 
ders at the waste of blood in these 
inhuman conflicts, to which the 
guilty ambition of sovereigns im- 
pels their deluded subjects! The 
Russians lost between 4 and 5,000 
men, and the Turks $3,000 killed, 
aid 10,600 prisoners. 

This capture of Ismail was the 
last exploit of Suwarof against the 
Turks. He was invited to Peiers- 
burg, and loaded with honours; and 
inthe next year peace was conclu- 
ded, the death of Potemkin haying 
removed the principal obstacle to 
that event in the Russian court. 
The conditions were favourable to 
the Turks, who made no other sa- 
crifice than the cession of Oczakow 
and its territory, and the acknow- 
fedement of the sovereignty of the 
empress over Little Tartarv. The 
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Dniester was declared the Russian 
boundary; and all beyond it, inclu- 
ding even the fatal Ismail, was _ res 
stored to the Turks. 

An interval of peace now ensued; 
but it brought to Suwarof only a 
change in the manner of his active 
labours. He passed three years in 
new modelling, against a future 
strugele, the military resources of 
Russia on the side of Finland against 
Sweden, as well as on the side of 
Little Tartary against Turkey. How- 
ever, the state of Poland soon sum- 
moned him to exertions of a differ- 
ent kind. Animated by the example 
of the French revolution, the Poles 
had risen on the Russian troops, and, 
under the direction of Kosciusko, ob- 
tained several advantages over them. 
The Polish regiments in the Rus- 
sian service, kindled with the spirit 
of their countrymen, were on the 
point of turning their arms against 
the Prussians, when Suwarof, by a 
sudden march, and a happy mixture 
of temperance and energy, succeed- 
ed in disarming them, to the number 
of eight thousand, without shedding 
a drop of blood. Advancing after- 
ward into Poland to cooperate with 
the Prussians, he had the mortifica- 
tion to learn that they had retreated 
from Warsaw: but, though deprived 
of the aid of his allies, he determi- 
ned to proceed, and marched at the 
head of 12,000 men in quest of the 
Polish army under Sirakouski, whicl 
he found intrenched behind a bog, 
and covered on their flanks with hills 
and woods. Having ascertained that 
the bog was passable, he attacked 
the Poles in front with the bayonet, 
and obtained a victory. The enemy. 
however, making good their retreat, 
Suwarof saw that they would be 
speedily reenforced, and pursued 
them by night marches; by means 
of which, after having traversed 
nearly fifty miles, he overtook them 
unawares near the Bug, where an 
obstinate action ensued, and the Po- 
lish army was nearly annihilate¢t. 
He then adyanced to the Vistula, 
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and collected the Russian forces, to 
the number of 22,000 men, under 
the wails of Praga, the fortified su- 
burb of Warsaw, situated on the 
right bank of the Vistula. The Po- 
Hsh trcops amounted to 30,000, and 
were intrenched in a strong camp 
outside of the wails. To the success 
of «<n assauit on Praga, the capture 
of « double barrier was thus neces- 
sary; but Suwarof could depend on 
the firmness of his men, and deter- 
mined to act here as he had done at 
Ismail. Having made every prepara- 
tion, the assault took place at day- 
break, the 24th October 1793, and 
in four hours the intrenched camp, 
the town of Praga, and the remnant 
of the Polish troops, were in his 
possession. Half of the Polish army 
was killed, and the other half made 
prisoners, with a loss of only 1500 
men on the part of the Russians. 
The inhabitants of Warsaw, asto- 
nished, opened their gates to the con- 
queror; and, in the course of a few 
wecks, the resistance of the Poles 
was at an end. Signal marks of ho- 
nour were bestowed on Suwarof by 
the emperour of Germany and the 
king of Prussia, and Catherine cre- 
ated him a field-marshal, adding to 
this fresh title the gift of a domain 
of 7000 peasants. He remained a 
year in Poland, and passed it in as- 
siduous endeavours to reconcile its 
inhabitants to the Russian govern- 
ment. Returning to Petersburg, he 
was treated with the greatest dis- 
tinction, and was on the point of ob- 
taining the fulfilment of the wish 
which he had long cherished, to 
take the field against the French, 
when the sudden death of the em- 
press suspended the declaration of 
hostilities. 

Under such a master as Paul, it 
was not probable that a frank and 
independent character like Suwarof 
could remain long in favour. He 
made no scruple of ridiculing the 
fantastick innovations in the army, 
and his removal from command was 
ihe consequence. He retired first to 
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Moscow and afterward to the coun. 
try, where he remained in obscurity 
till he was summoned again to arms 
by the second coalition againgt 
France. England, having engaged 
to subsidize 100,000 Russians, was 
entitled to name their general, and 
fixed on Suwarof. The emperour of 
Germany was persuaded to apply to 
Paul for the services of the aged 
warriour, who unexpectedly received 
in his retirement, the following let. 
ter from his master: 

‘LT have taken the resolution of send. 
ing you to Italy, to the aid of the empe. 
rour and king, my ally and brother. Su. 
warot has no need of triumphs and lau. 
rels, but his country has need of Suwarof, 
My wishes are conformable to those of 
Francis If. who has conferred on you the 
command in chief of his army, and re. 
quests that you will accept it. It remains, 
therefore, only with Suwarof to yield to 
the prayers of his country, and the desire 
of Francis UL. 

(Signed) * PAUL.” 

Suwarof was transported at the 
receipt of this letter. He had always 
a lively sensibility to the attention of 
princes, and he was impressed with 
vehement antipathy to the princi- 
ples of the French revolution— 
Since the French had become so 
terrible to their neighbours, he 
had been accustomed to write to 
the empress Catherine, in the Rus- 
sian style“ Mother and lady, order 
me, I entreat you, to march against 
the French.” He applied Paul’s wel- 
come letter to his numerous scars, 
one after the other, and exclaimed 
that it had restored him to a new 
life. He hastened to yield compli- 
ance to the mandate, and proceed- 
ed to Vienna. He was received with 
great distinction by the emperour 
Francis. Arrangements had _ been 
made to render Italy the principal 
theatre of war, of which Suwaroi 
approved: but no solicitation on the 
part of the Austrian government 
could prevail on him either to offer 
them his outline of the campaign, 
or to take into consideration the 
plans which they had already form: 
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ed. He knew that Austria had paid 
dear for her predilection for these 
premature combinations, which ne- 
yer can be so framed as to provide 
for the contingencies resulting from 
ihe counter projects of the enemy. 
invoking the divine aid, before an 
immense concourse of people in the 
cathedral of Vienna, and promising 
the emperour speedy news of victo- 
ry, he set out for Italy, and joined 
the Austrian army, which had alrea- 
dy commenced a successful career 
under general Kray. Suwarof now 
found himself in the delicate situa- 
tion of commanding officer of ano- 
ther nation; a situation in which he, 
whom superficial observers have ac- 
counted a madman or a buffoon, ac- 
quitted himself with great dexterity. 
He paid a tribute of praise to each 
general, but particularly to Kray, to 
whom he said: “It is to you, sir, 
that I shall be indebted tor the ad- 
yaitages which I hope to obtain 
over the enemy: it is you who have 
opened to me the road to victory.” 
The French, commanded by Mo- 
veal, were encamped beyond the 
Adda. Suwarof advanced with a su- 
periour force, and, passing the river 
with great celerity and secrecy, de- 
feated them in the first battle in 
which they and the Russians had 
ever met. Moreau retreated before 
the conqueror, who pushed on to 
Milan The situation of the various 
corps of adverse troops was at that 
time considerably complicated. The 
French were distributed three dif- 
ferent ways. A distinct body of 
40,000 men under Macdonald was 
marching from the south of Italy, 
aother of 30,000 under Moreau 
Was retreating before Suwarof, but 
till maintaining its communication 
with Macdonald through the medi- 
um of the Genoese territory; while 
the remainder of the French were 
distributed in the garrisons of Man- 
tua, Peschiera, Tortona, Alessandria, 
and Turin, all places situated in the 
‘tountry which was overrun by Su- 
of the allies 
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amounted to 80,000 men, a force 
inferiour to the aggregate of the 
French, but greater than any num- 
ber which could be speedily united 
against them. In what manner was 
Suwarof to turn to account his pre- 
sent superiority? Was he to avoid 
beginning any sieges, and to march 
with a powerful army to meet Mac- 
donald? Or was he to push the 
sieges in the interval with all possi- 
ble rapidity, and trust to his own ac- 
tivity in combining an adequate 
force at the moment of Macdonald’s 
arrival? Of these alternatives he 
chose the latter, and, contrary to his 
usual practice, divided his army to 
push the respective sieges. Each 
corps had orders to retard, by every 
means, the advance of Macdonald, 
but to fall back, and to fight no ge- 
neral action. Macdonald, on arriving 
from the south, had the option of 
either a bold or a cautious course. 
The cautious system would have 
consisted in marching silently along 
the whole extent of the Genoese 
coast, till he had effected a junction 
with Moreau; the other course was 
to cross the Appennines at once, 
and assail the allies from the east, 
while Moreau should collect his 
scattered troops, and advance against 
them from the west. Macdonald 
had been accustomed to success; he 
was confident in the vigour of his 
troops; and the dispersed situation 
of the allied forces offered a tempt- 
ing prospect of successive advantages 
tosuch rapid assailants as the French. 
He remembered his triumphs over 
the Austrians in the former war, and 
he had yet to learn that any change of 
commander could make them differ- 
ent from what he had known them. 
Moreau, taught by recent experi- 
ence, leaned to the cautious side: 
but Macdonald determined to judge 
for himself, and descended from the 
Appennines into the plain, trusting 
to his celerity for beating the allied 
troops in detail. : 
No sooner had Suwarof learned 
this design, than he proceeded by 


forced marches to meet the French 
cornmander before he could advance 
sufficiently to cooperate with Mo- 
reau. Macdonald had passed Mode- 
na, Reggio, Parma, and Placenza, 
lriving before him the light troops 
of the allies, and was on the point 
of forcing general Ott to relinquish 
his position near Placenza; when Su- 
warof arrived in the afternoon of the 
17th June, and, joining his forces to 
the Austrians, obliged the French 
to retreat, after an obstinate and 
bloody struggle. Macdonald, how- 
ever, although repulsed, was not 
overcome; and he drew his army, the 
next morning, in a compact position 
near the Trebia, the scene of the fa- 
mous battle between Hannibal and 
Sempronius. Protected by a nume- 
rous artillery, and strengthened by 
woods and ditches, he calmly await- 
ed the onset of his adversary. The 
French were in number 30,000, the 
allies 36,000. Suwarof saw the 
strength of the enemy’s position and 
felt that it could not be turned. Lit- 
tle room was left for generalship; 
and the conflict was to be decided 
by obstinate perseverance and force. 
His plan of attack was simple, His 
troops marched in three columns, 
and assailed the enemy with the 
bayonet. Success was long doubt- 
ful; the Russians were repulsed at 
an important point, and were re- 
treating when Suwarof laid himself 
down on the road, and declared that 
“he would die on the spot if his 
troops gave way.” They returned to 
the charge, and, after the most ex- 
traordinary efforts, drove the French 
from the field of battle: but they 
were too much fatigued to pursue 
the latter beyond the Trebia; and 
Macdonald, taking courage from 
their inaction, ventured, on the third 
day, to become the assailant. He at- 
tacked in front the right wing and 
centre of the allies, and had the har- 
dihood to push forwards a column 
to turn their left. This column the 
allies charged with cavalry; and 
‘faueh such attacks are rarely suc- 
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cessful against good troops, the fi. 
tirued state of the French obliged 
them to yield, and Macdonald, de. 
feated at all points, fled to the Ap. 
pennines with a loss of 20,000 mep,. 
Suwarof now came back on Moreay, 
who had advanced against his rear, 
but did not dare to await his return. 
The siege of Mantua next engaged 
his attention; and having supported 
it with 600 pieces of cannon, he sooy 
forced it to surrender. 

Meanwhile, the French had cel. 
lected a fresh army for the recon. 
quest of Italy, and placed at its head 
gencral Joubert, a young man o| 
erreat energy, In whom they believed 
that they saw a second Buonaparte. 
The hostile armies came in sight o! 
each other at Novi, the French oc. 
cupying a position on the heights, 
from which they proposed to de. 
scend on the next day to fight in 
the plain. Suwarof determined to 
anticipate their attack, and, detach. 
ing general Melas to turn them on 
the right, directed in person the as- 
sault on their centre. This _ battle, 
the last general action which he 
fought, was the most obstinate that 
he had ever witnessed. The French 
repulsed the allies on the left, and 
in the centre the Russian columns 
were three times driven back. Suv 
warof exclaimed: “ Shall I then be 
beaten at the end of my carcer” 
and was on the point of rushing to 
put himself at the head of his gre- 
nadiers. At last, Melas having ac- 
complished Suwarof’s plan of turn- 
ing the enemy’s right, a fourth at 
tack of the Russians proved  suc- 
cessful in the centre; and Joubert 
having been killed, the French were 
completely defeated, with the loss 
of all their artillery, and 8000 men 
killed in the field. The loss of the 
allies was also considerable. 

Suwarof was now at the height of 
his fame. Honours flowed on him 
from all quarters, but particularly 
from Russia, Paul, having created 
him a prince of the empire, confer- 


red on him the surname of Italisk!. 
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aud directed that his name should 
pe joined with the imperial family 
in the publick prayers. The court 
of Vienna concurred, ostensibly, in 
the general congratulations: but its 
illiberal and selfish policy had al- 
ready laid the seeds of disunion 
with Russia. Piedmont having been 
reconquered by their combined 
arms, Russia wished to restore that 
country to its former sovereign, but 
Austria coveted its retention for 
herself. Suwarof was of a character 
io0 inflexible and independent for a 
cabinet that was accustomed, like 
that of Austria, to implicit acquies- 
cence from its agents. It was deter- 
mined, therefore, that he should 
withdraw with the Russians from 
Italy; and that, joining them to the 
reenforcements recently arrived in 


| Swisserland, he should command an 


army exclusively Russian. He ac- 
cordingly set out on his march 
through the frightful defiles of Swis- 
serland; after having warned the 
Austrians of the misfortunes which 
their tardy and indecisive tacticks 
would bring on them, and adding, 
that, notwithstanding their jealousy, 
he would return and cover their 
retreat in the hour of disaster. He 
entered Swisserland with a force 
of only 12,000 effective Russians, 
the remnant of 40,000—so waste- 
fil to an army are even victo- 
tes! In this laborious and danger- 
aus march, he displayed the same 
utelligence and activity in sur- 
mounting the obstacles of nature, 
which he had already shown in van- 


Bushing his enemies; but while he 


vas occupied in penetrating through 
these terrifick defiles, he received 
the alarming news that Massena 
tad overthrown the Russian army at 
Zurich, that the Austrians, who 
vere destined to support his march, 
tad fled, and that the French had 
“it off his retreat in all directions. 
‘ever was a commander in a more 
trilous situation. With only a few 
lays’ provisions, he was in the 


idst of rocks and mountains, from 
Voy Y - 
*OL, IV. I 
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which the only egress was by three 
paths; one towards Glarus on the 
east, occupied by the French under 
general Molitor; another at Attorf, 
on the south, where general Le- 
courbe had taken post with a strong 
corps; and a third at Schwitz on the 
nortan, whither Massena was advyan- 
cing by forced marches, flushed 
with success and confident of his 
prey. The eyes of all Europe were 
fixed on Swisserland, and the aged 
warriour was given up for lost. He 
felt the danger of his situation, but 
he assumed a cheerful countenance 
to his troops. To retreat had never 
been his lot in war, and it cost him 
dear to resort to it at the close of 
his career. The necessity, however, 
was indispensable; and he yielded 
to that necessity, yet in a manner 
which bespoke the unsubdued vi- 
gour of his mind. He marched sud- 
denly against Massena’s vanguard, 
overthrew it, and destroyed its ar- 
tillery; then turning rapidly to the 
east, he directed his course towards 
the path which led to Glarus. This 
path was so narrow as to admit only 
two men abreast; on the left was 2 
perpendicular rock; and on the right 
a lake. Confined as it was by nature, 
it was still farther obstructed by 
stones and logs of wood. The French 
troops were in front; and their artil- 
lery on the opposite side of the lake, 
commanded it in flank. Here was 
no common danger, and a general 
who had not complete possession of 
the hearts of his soldiers would have 
been irretrievably lost. Suwarof first 
showed the Russians the path, and 
next pointed to himself and the em- 
perour’s son, Constantine, both about 
to fall into the hands of the enemy, 
unless rescued by the valour of their 
own troops. The soldiers, affected. 
with the scene, demanded with loud 
cries to be led on, andtheir intrepidity 
and impetuosity overcame every ob- 
stacle. The French were made to 
vanish from the path, as if swept off 
by a superiour power; and they were 
pursued with snch celerity that they 
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overthrew their own posts succes- 
sively in their flight. Suwarof arri- 
ved at Glarus victorious, but deter- 
mined to withdraw from all coope- 
ration with the Austrians, whom he 
accused of having abandoned his 
army. He persisted i in this determi- 
nation; his court concurred with him; 
and the cabinet of Vienna, being so 
infatuated as to refuse the cessions 
required by Russia, as an evidence 
of her sincerity, Suwarof led back 
his army to their own frontiers. On 
the marshal’s arrival at Peters- 
burg, Paul wreaked his own disap- 
pointment on that officer, accused 
him of not timely apprizing him of 
the perfidious intentions of Austria, 
and pretended to make Hght of his 
military exploits. Suwarof, afflicted 
at the manner in which the coalition 
had been dissolved, and too keenly 
alive to censure proceeding from 
the throne, became dangerously ill. 
On hearing this, Paul relented, and 
sent to him his wo sons, Alexander 
and Constantine. The veteran reco- 
vercd sufficiently to deliver to them 
instructions for their guidance in 
publick life; and to lament the de- 
gradations of his country since the 
death of Catherine; but the disease 
was too far gone to be removed by 
any consolation, and he soon after- 
wards expired in his seventieth year. 
aul, irritated, perhaps, by the war- 
riour’s dying declaration, refused 
him any higher funeral than that of a 
major general, The courticrs took 
warning, and did not attend; an ex- 
ample “which was Imitated by the 
whole diplomatick body, w ith the 
honourable exception of the English 
ambassadour. Some time afterward, 


however, Paul ordered a statue of 


Suwarof to be erected in a publick 
square at Petersburg, which was 
completed during the present reign, 
with a solemn ceremony, in which 
Suwarof’s son appeared, accompa- 
nied by, the emperour and his whole 
court. In the church of Alexander 
Neuski is to be seen-a plain bronze 
table inscribed with the name of Su- 





warof, and lighted by a lamp whici; 
is kept burning at all hours. This is 
his tomb. 





M. Laverne concludes his wor; 
with a delineation of Suwarof’s cha. 
‘acter, which, like some other Parts 
of the volume, is considerably too 
diffuse. It conveys, however, sie : 
taken all together, a very cle a’ 
presentation of the warriour’s dispo 
sition and habits. Passing over the 
remarks which appear to us super. 
fluous, we have put together and ty 
translated the most interesting pas. ti 
Sages. d 


* Suwarof had been above fifty yearsin iN 
military service; he had been present in ay 
more than a hundred actions, and had ms 
commanded in sixty four, without eve 
being defeated. His predominant passio ry 
was the love of glory; indifferent to wealth, ti 
he gave up to others the spoils of the ry 
vanquished; and he shared with the pr. plo 
vate soldiers even those pecuniary rewar’s bec 
which were bestowed exclusively on hin: - 
self. In person, he was small and thir, - 
his body seemed to consist of sinews; his sre 
features were mean, his nose flat, his -_ 
mouth wide, and his eyes were small, bit 
discovered, by their animation, the fire of ren 
his temperament. Ilis health was soul 
and vigorous. He rose regularly at da: 
break, drenched himself with cold water, 
and took a repast between eight and nine 
o’clock. When in the field, he used the derst 
diet of a common soldier, which was ge: thou: 
nerally broth and sour bread. In quar gy S' 


to th 












ters, the only addition which he made t m7 8 
this plain food consisted in the use oj 0 
cheese, butter, or salt meat. His drink was 5 $ 
beer, witha little braudy after each meal 0)" 
of which he ate two in the course of the tc 
day, with a keen appetite. His genera tach ec 
custom was to sleep only three or foul ir de 
hours at night, and as many, when op posed 
portunity permitted, in the middle of thay e's; : 
day. He was regular in his devotional egg" t 
ercises, and performed them before harch, 
image of St. Nicholas, the tutelary sainggg™nt i 


. . > . or 
of Russia. When in quarters, he sepa" Sup 


wrapt up in his cloak on a thin mattres ore 
or blanket, stre tched on the floor; in thal lea 
field, he din ‘pt on a board or on the bara Mare 


eround. He never had guards, and h “onside 
soldie ‘rs, as well as officers, had access tg" du: 
him at all hours. He was accustomed ‘ ’ Partie 
traverse the camp on foot or on horsebagg en fat 
alone; he descended to jocular f familiariG"s plat 
wud even to buffoonery with his soldier 
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4 conduct which w ould have been 
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absurd 
among troops of a more civilized stamp; 
out which, to the semi-barbarian Russians 
presc nted an image of the only manners 
thi it they could comprehend. The result 
f all these habits was an unparalleled 
jeyotion on the part of his soldiers, which 


accounts for the singular circumstance of 


nis never being defeated during so long a 
career. They thought that their command. 

‘was an inspired being, and they would 
march to inevitable fate under his orders. 
He never carried money in his pocket, 
and would not even touch any. His for- 
tune was enjoyed by his son, by his rela- 


‘tions. and by the officers of his suite. A 


declarcd enemy to luxury, he caused every 
article of superfluous furniture to be re- 
moved from any apartment which was 
appropriated to him; and if a mirror had 
been left, he broke it in pieces forthwith, 
as an appendage unworthy of a man. The 
only thar nes of which he was proud, were 
iamonds and stars of orders that 
were conferred on him for his military ex- 
ploits. They were very numerous, and had 
been cilefly the gift of the empress Ca- 
They were carried near his per- 
wn in a casket, and worn by him with 
great pomp on publick occasions, His or- 
dinaty dress was very plain, and consist- 
el, in summer, of a cotton jacket, with 
scarlet lace, linen drawers, small, old fa- 
shioned boots, and a light casque on his 
head, 

“The court ef Vienna, in appointing him 
to the chief command, wished it to be un- 
derstood that the troops of the two nations, 
though both under his direction, should 
act separately. Suwarof would not admit 
“iy general stipulation to this effect, but 
showed by his arrangements a discrimina- 
tng sense of their respective merits; em- 
sloying the Austrians, on account of their 
ctical knowledge, in vanguards and de- 
ched corps, and relying on the Russians 
ir desperate attacks. His stafl was com- 
posed in great measure of Austrian offi- 
cers; and on the chief of the staff reading 
wer to him the plan of attack or ofa 
march, he discovered exquisite discern- 
ment in retrenching what was superflous, 
ot supplying what was deficient. He was 
lever the advocate of defensive operations. 
lis leading characteristicks were celerity 
A march, ‘and boldness in attack; minor 
‘onsiderations, such as a change of posi- 
lon during action, or taking advantage of 
‘particular locality, do not seem to have 
een familiar tohim, Having once formed 
is plan, he pushed straight forwards to 
's execution. Posts and batteries indis- 

“iminately were attacked at the point of 
4¢ bayonet; and in front, without hesita- 


the a 
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tion, if a ready access was not offered at 
the flank. He was accustomed to say to 
his officers: ‘ If I sustain a loss of lives to 
day, it willcause a saving hereafter;’ and 
to the soldiers, ‘ balls are blind, but bayo- 
nets can discern. He accustomed his 
troops to the performance of duty in spite 
of all obstacles, in the shape of weather, 
of privations, of fatigue, or of dangers. 
His officers, having’ once received an ore 
der, were not allowedto weigh the difficul- 
ties attending its execution, but were re- 
quired to fulfil it promptly and eompletely 
His custom was to take no notice of the 


attendant obstacles, but to prescribe 
distinctly the day, the hour, and the 
place. He could not bear to hear an 


officer say: ‘I do not know this,’ or ‘1 
cannot do that.? He expected every one 
under his command to acquire a ready ap- 
plication of his powers, and had no pa- 
tience with those who hesitated. To ascribe 
ferocity to him as an inherent quality is a 
vulgar errour; yet mildness as certainly did 
not enter into his composition. His retorts, 
even to his superiours, were bitter and 
poignant. He was often blunt and rude to 
the officers attached to his person, and 
not sufficiently attentive in aiding their 
promotion. It might be said that he treat- 
ed the soldiers better than the officers, 
and the officers at large better than those 
who were under his immediate eye. He 
had an antipathy to the Prussians, on 
account of their boasting and military pa- 
rade. The publick in general are strange- 
ly misinformed in respect to the extent 
of his knowledge. He has been pictur- 
ed as an unlettered barbarian; but he 
possessed a stock of varied and profound 
erudition. He spoke the Russian, Turkish, 
Polish, Italian, German, and French lan- 
guages. He was capable of writing Ger- 
man and French, and he read Greek, 
Latin, and Arabick. He could quote an- 
cient and modern history with surprising 
accuracy; and he was qualified to carry 
on a conversation on subjects the most 
foreign to his profession. With a priest he 
would discourse on divinity; with a law- 
yer on jurisprudence; and with a surgeon 
on anatomy. He declined to accept any 
presents in property from the empress till 
after he had children; but eventually his 
fortune was augmented by these dona 
tions to a large amount. His family con. 
sisted of a son and a daughter. His son, 
count Italisky, is favourably known in the 
diplomatick world, and his daughter, the 
wife of general Zoubot, is a woman of great 
merit, and was the idol of her father, who 
would kiss her hand for hours together, 
and run about her room, thanking heayen 
for having given him such a daughter.” 
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Our objections to M. Laverne’s book 
are of two kinds.He trespasses, some- 
times, in the way of declamation, 
and, like many other biographers, 
he is apt to be transported into too 
vehement an admiration of the sub- 
ject of his labours. Not that we 
would be understood to mean that 
he overrates Suwarof’s military ta- 
lents; but that he attributes to him, 
in other respects, feelings too refi- 
ned for his situation. Knowledge, 
and even learning, to a great ex- 
tent, were possessed by this extra- 
ordinary man; and a generous pas- 
sion for the glory of his country 
was predominant in him, to the ex. 
clusion of all selfish views of private 
ambition: but to dwell on his senti- 
ments of delicacy and humanity, as 
M. Laverne sometimes permits him- 
self to do, is to ascribe to him quali- 
tics which are incompatible with 
his habits of life, and with the cha- 
racter of that society from which he 
took his impressions. Objectiona- 
ble, however, as the book is in these 
respects, it is still such a produc- 
tion as we should rejoice to sce 
proceed from the pen of an English 
officer. 

We shall now offer a few remarks 
on a subject which M. Laverne 
could not venture to touch with an 
impartial hand—a comparison be- 
tween Suwarofand Buonaparte. Each 
had from nature a most ardent mind, 
and each pursued his _ profession 
with intense assiduity. A remarka- 
ble resemblance prevails also in the 
character of their warfare. Both 
have owed their fame to battles, 
and not to manceuvring; both have 
been distinguished for rapid move- 
ments; and both have been accused 
of want of variety in their tacticks. 
Buonaparte’s education in an enlight- 
ened country had led to the attain- 
ment of a wider compass of scienti- 
fick knowledge; Suwarof’s length 
of practical experience had procu- 
red him a more complete masiery 
over the machine which he directed. 
YU we would imagine a situation in 


which these, the greatest generals 
of the present age, were opposed 
to each other on equal terms, we 
must not assign to the one the poy. 
er of France, and to the other that 
of Russia: that would indeed be an 
unequal opposition of means, which 
would place the resources of a vast 
and disjointed region against those 
of so populous and compact a coun. 
try as France. To obtain a faiy 
eround of parallel, we must suppose 
a case In which Buonaparte and Su- 
warof took the field with equal num. 
bers and equal resources; the only 
distinction being that the one con- 
manded Frenchmen, and the other 
Russians. In officers, Buonaparte 
would have had the benefit of sci- 
ence; Suwarof that of devoted at- 
tachment.’ In soldiers, Buonaparte 
would have possessed intelligence 
and activity; Suwarol, fearless in- 
trepidity. Under such circumstan- 
ces, the chances in a pitched battle 
would have been in favour of Suwa- 
rof: but, in a protracted warfare, in 
favour of Buonaparte. Had Buona: 
parte ventured to pursue towards 
his Russian antagonist the daring 
system by which he assailed the 
Austrians, he would soon have paid 
the forfeit of rashness; for had Su- 
warof commanded at Asperne, Buo- 
naparte’s army would never have 
recrossed the Danube. But we estl- 
mate his talents too highly, to believe 
that he would have hazarded bold 
measures against such an enemy. 
He appears to possess the tact ol 
Hannibal in adapting his mode of 
operation to the character of his op- 
ponent; and we are no converts 
to the notion that his success in wa! 
has been owing either to the power 
of numbers or to fortune. He would 
have been wise enough to know that 
Suwarof was too vigilant to be sur- 
prised, and too strong to be over- 
thrown; and he would have conclu: 
ded that his only chance of success | 
consisted in drawing the eager ve 
teran into a snare. To yield partial 


successes to an enemy, and draw 
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them into a general engagement un- 
der circumstances of disadvantage, 
was early the plan of Buonaparte; 
and the impetuosity of Suwarof’s 
temper, and the uniformity of his 
past SUCCESSES, might have laid him 
open to such a system. He had 
fought with Turks and Poles, and 
was so much accustomed to chase 
his enemies before him, that it is 
doubtful whether he was prepared 
to make due allowance for the dif- 
ferent character of the French; for 
the resources of their officers in 
the hour of pressure; and for the 
dexterity of their soldiers in reco- 
vering their order and repeating 
their attacks. On the one hand, we 
cannot doubt that the inventive 
mind of Buonaparte might have de- 
vised a combination of circumstan- 
ces, Which were calculated to draw 
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his antagonist into imminent dan- 
ger: on the other hand, it would evi- 
dently have been very hazardous to 
concert the measures necessary to 


a complicated plan, within reach of 


an adversary who was accustomed 
to deal speedy destruction to all 
who were exposed to him. In short, 
Suwarof and his Russians formed an 
engine of such a nature as to bid 
defiance to calculation; for if we go 
so far as to suppose that Buonaparte 
had succeeded in bringing them to 
action under circumstances so un- 
favourable as to leave no chance to 
ordinary troops, still the energy of 


Suwarof, and the desperate fury of 


his soldiers, might have overturned 
the most skilful combinations, and 
have poured on the heads of the enc- 
my the destruction which the latter 
had prepared for them, 








FROM THE BRITISH CRITICK. 


joservations on Madness and Melancholy, including Practical Remarks on those Dis 
eases, together with Cases, and an Account of the morbid Appearances on Dissec- 


tion By John Haslam, late of Pembroke hall, 


Cambridge, Member of the Royal 


College of Surgeons, and Apothecary to Bethlem Hospital. The second Edition, 
considerably enlarged. 8vo. pp. 345. 9s. 1809, 


THE malady which forms the 
subject of this volume is peculiarly 
interesting. The frequency of its oc- 
currence, and the derangement of 
civil association which it occasions, 
render an acquaintance with its cha- 


racteristicks essential to people of 


every condition. How frequently 
ire men, totally ignorant of the laws 
of organick being, and of the human 
mind, called upon to decide whether 
an individual shall be torn from his 
family and his friends, to be immu- 
red within the walls of a lunatick 
‘sylum! How frequently have the 
tloquence, the argumentative skill, 
tnd the ready wit ef an advocate, 
(determined the fate, the fortunes, 
and the character ofa man of sound 
mind, but of eccentrick habits; or 
on the plea of madness have set 
aside the intentions of a testator! 


How frequently have madmen been 
suffered to perpetrate acts of mon- 
strous impropriety, because no one 
would pronounce them insane; and 
how many instances of suicide have 
been committed, because the friends 
of the unfortunate victim ef rash: 
ness were not apprized of the dis 
tinguishing signs of the disorder. 
which poisoned all his sources o. 
happiness! We were therefore gra- 
tified with the appearance of this 
publication. The author, in his ca- 
pacity of apothecary to the Bethlem 
Hospital, has long enjoyed extensive 
opportunities of investigating the 
complaint, and he possesses many 
requisites for such an undertaking. 

In the present edition, Mr. Has- 
lam has declined giving a definition 
of madness, and in this we think he 
is perfectly right. Although medical 
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254. 
practitioners may determine that a 
person is mad, it would be utterly 
impossible to cemprisc, in a few 
words, the characteristick signs of a 
complaint which appears in such 
various forms. We are less satisfied 
with the cursory manner in which 
the author has treated of the men- 
tal faculties. He deems it peculiar- 
jy incumbent on him who under- 
takes to write of them in their dis- 
tempered state, to have a thorough 
knowledge of their nature, extent, 
and rectitude; and considers it im- 
portant that the medical practitioner 
should be enabled to establish the 
state of the patient’s case, as a de- 
parture from that which is reason. 
We admit the difficulty of esta- 
blishing a satisfactory theory of the 
human mind, and concede to this 
author, that “it does not possess all 
those powers and faculties with 
which the pride of man has thought 
proper to invest it.” But we utterly 
deny the latter part of the sweeping 
conclusion which immediately fol- 
tows, that “ by our senses we are ena- 
bled to become acquainted with ob- 
jects, and we are capable of recol- 
lecting them in a greater or less de- 
gree; the rest appears to be merely 
a contrivance of language.” p. 9. 
According to this supposition, the 
vast intellectual difference. which 
obtains between men placed in si- 
milar circumstances, and pursuing 
similar means of acquiring informa- 
tion, would depend solely on the 
acuteness of their perceptive faculty, 
and the power of their memory; but 
we sometimes observe these facul- 
ties, in an eminent degree, in men 
who are not remarkable for wisdom, 

for sound judgment. We _ have 
‘nown an ideot possessed of memo- 
ry; and have seen children w holly 
devoid of the power of reasoning, 
who were gifted with an accurate 
perception and extensive memory; 
in short, we must regard these 
as subordinate faculties, by which 
we are enabled merely to acquire 
and retain the rudiments of know- 
iedge. The reasoning which Mr. 
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Haslam has adduced to support his 
hypothe sis is more ingenious thay 
conclusive. If he could not Satisfy 
himself of the nature and being of 
the human mind, before he promul. 
gated his sceptical tenets, he should 
have been prepared with more sub. 
stantial arguments than those which 
he has brought forwards. He thinks, 
that 

‘If mind were capable of the operations 
attributed to it, and possessed of these 
powers, it would necessarily have been 
able to create a language expressive of 
these powers and operations. But the fact 
is otherwise. The language which cha. 
racterizes mind and its operations, hag 
been borrowed from external objects, for 
mind has no language peculiar to itself. 
A few instances will sufficiently illustrate 
this position. After having committed an 
offence, it is natural to say that the 
mind feels contrition and sorrow. Contri- 
tion is from cum and tera, to rub together, 
which cannot possibly have any thing to 
do with the operations of the mind, which 
is incapable of rubbing its ideas or no- 
tions together. Contrition is a figurative 
expression, and may possibly mean the 
act of rubbing out the stain of vice, or 
wearing down by friction the prominen- 
ces of sin.” p. 9. 

We do not profess to understand 
the last sentence, and are unwilling 
to renounce our belief, that the 
mind possesses faculties distinct 
from matter, because the author 
cannot discover that it has any lan- 
guage peculiar to itself. If Mr. Has- 
lam can explain that power which 
wills, and which thinks, and which 
determines our actions, and regu- 
lates our conduct, by any of the 
known laws of matter, we shall en- 
deavour to refute his doctrine, or to 
relinquish our own opinions. 

But although we totally dissent 
from Mr. Haslam’s metaphysical 
speculations, we give him due cre- 
dit for his able investigation and 
clear account of the distemper on 
which he has written. He adopts 
the usual terms, mania and melan- 
cholia, to distinguish the forms un- 
der which insanity occurs, but does 
dot regard them as opposite dlis- 


eases. He thus describes the symp J 


toms: 
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OBSERVATIONS ON MADNESS AND MELANCHOLY. 935 


On the approach of mania, they [the 
patients } first become uneasy, are inca- 
able of confining their attention, and 
neglect any employment to which they 
have been accustomed; they get but little 
sleep, they are loquacious, and disposed 
io harangue, and decide promptly and po- 
sitively upon every subject that may be 


started. Soon after, they are devested of 


all restraint in the declaration of the 
opinions of those with whom they are ac- 
guainted. Their friendships are express- 
cd with fervency and extravagance; 
their enmities with intolerance and dis- 
cust. They now become impatient of 
contradiction, and scorn reproof. For 
supposed injuries, they are inclined to 
quarrel and fight with those about them. 
They have allthe appearance of persons 
inebriated; and those who are unac- 
quainted with the symptoms of approach- 
ing Mania, generally suppose them to be 
ina state of intoxication. At length sus- 
picion creeps in upon the mind, they are 
aware of plots, which had never been 
contrived, and detail motives that were 
never entertained. At last, the succession 
of ideas is too rapid to be examined; the 
mind becomes crowded with thoughts, 
and confusion ensues.” p, 41. 

“ Those under the influence of the de- 
pressing passions will exhibit a different 
train of symptoms. The countenance 
wears an anxious and gloomy aspect, and 
they are little disposed to speak. They 
retire from the company of those with 
vom they had formerly associated, se- 
clude themselves in obscure places, or 
ein bed the geatest part of their time. 
Frequently they will keep their eyes fixed 
to some object for hours together, or 
continue them an egual time ‘bent on va- 
cuty.? They next become fearful, and 
w@nceive a thousand fancies; often recur 
to some immoral act which they have 
committed, or imagine themselves guilty 
of crimes which they never perpetrated; 
believe that God has abandoned them, 
and, with trembling, await his punish- 
ment. Frequently they become despe- 
rate, and endeavour, by their own hands, 
to terminate an existence which appears 
to be an afflicting and hateful incuin- 
brance.” p. 44, 


Next follow some important ob- 
servations on the nature of a lucid 
interval, which is defined “ to be a 
complete recovery of the patient’s 
intellects, ascertained by repeated 
€Xaminations of conversation, and 
by constant observation of his con- 


duct, for a time sufficient to enable 
the superintendant to form a correct 
judgment.” The cunning which 
some patients exhibit on these occa- 
sions is remarkable, and has even, at 
times, deceived the penetration of 
Mr. Haslam himself. 

Memory is the first power which 
decays, and this author observes, 
that “ insane people, who have been 
good scholars, after a long confine- 
ment, lose, in a wonderful degree, 
the correctness of orthography. 
When they write, above half the 
words are frequently mis-spelt; they 
are written according to the pro- 
nunciation.” Deafness and_ tinnitus 
aurium are frequent symptoms, and 
occasion many curious delusions. 

Mr. Haslam has related several 
interesting cases of insanity, with 
the appearances on dissection. In 
all these the brain showed unequi- 
vocal marks of organick disease. He 
divides the causes of insanity into 
physical and moral. 


“Under the first are comprehended 
repeated intoxication; blows received up- 
on the head; fever, particularly when at- 
tended with delirium; mercury, largely 
and injudiciously administered; cutaneous 
eruptions repelled, and the suppression of 
periodical or occasional discharges and 
secretions; hereditary disposition, and 
paralytick affectious.” p. 209. 


Amongst the moral causes are 
enumerated— 


“The long endurance of grief; ardent 
and ungratified desires; religious terrour; 
the disappointment of pride; sudder 
fright; fits of anger; prosperity humbled 
by misfortunes: in short, the frequent and 
uncurbed indulgence of any passion or 
emotion, and any sudden or violent affec-~ 
tion of the mind.” p. 210. 


Many ingenious hypotheses re- 
specting the moon’s influence on 
maniacks have been maintained, 
Mr. Haslam, who takes nothing for 
ganted without full proof, kept a 
register for more than two years, 
and, in the course of his very ex- 
tensive practice, did not find, “in 


—— 
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any instance, that the alterations of 
éhe human intellect correspond with, 
or were influenced by, the vicissi- 
tudes of this luminary.” p. 217. 
Sometimes, indeed, by — shining 
brightly into the apartments of the 
insane, the moon may prevent them 
from sleeping, and thus augment 
the violence of their symptoms; but 
a lighted candle would produce a 
similar effect. 

Mr. Haslam very successfully ridi- 
cules the commonly received opinion, 
that intellectual labour becomes a 
cause of insanity. He discusses the 
important question of the hereditary 
disposition of madness with acute- 
ness and great candour. We would 
most seriously impress the following 
observations of this author on the 
minds of our readers: 


“Parents and guardians, in the dispo- 
sal or direction of the choice of their chil- 
dren in marriage, should be informed, that 
an alliance with a family, where insanity 
has prevailed, ought to be prohibited. 
Having directed some attention to inqui- 
ries of this nature, I am enabled truly to 
state, that, where one of the parents have 
(has] been insane, it is more than proba- 
ble that the offspring will be similarly af- 
fected.” 


Although the author has enume- 
rated moral agenis amongst the 
causes of insanity, he still evinces 
creat reluctance in considering them 
as such. From what he has stated, 
indeed, we may fairly infer, that he 
denies the existence of mind, and 


laughs at “a disease of ideas.’ His 
dissections have always discovered 


more or less of organick disease, 
and he seems rather to suppose this 
altered condition of the organ is a 
cause, and not an effect of the dis- 
ease. In some instances, unquestion- 
ably, this is the case, as when the 
complaint 1s consequent upon exter- 
nal violence. But surely the most 
sceptical mind must admit, that when 
a person becomes insane from sud- 
cen joy, from long continued brood- 
ing over misfortune, froma malicious 
spirit of hatred, or of revenge, trom 
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disappointed love, or in short, froy, 
any passion of the mind, some de. 
rangement (and we will not flinch 
from the question) some « disease 
of ideas,” occurs previously to any 
morbid change in the brain itself 
Some people are subjected to tem. 
porary insanity from the least deter. 
mination of blood fo the head, op 
from the least contradiction or Oppo. 
sition to their wishes being offered: 
and in these the increased flow of 
blood in the organ most probab); 
induces the complaint; the agen; 
continuing to operate, the disease 
becomes permanent, and is then fol. 
lowed by inflammation im the brain, 
or its membranes. But this, in ou 
opinion, is a secondary effect. All 
that Mr. Haslam has been able to 
establish, is, that where insanity has 
existed for a considerable time, after 
death, the brain or its membranes 
have evinced the marks of having 
been subjected to inflammation. This 
also is often the case in patients who 
have died from fever. We there 
fore think it would have been more 
philosophical if the author had sim. 
ply stated the facts which he had 
ascertained. The present state of 
our anatomical knowledge does not 
warrant us to draw any positive con- 
clusions Respecting the causes of in- 
sanity; and we wish Mr. H. had exer- 
cised his ingenuity in tracing the 
first aberrations from sense, and in 
endeavouring to connect them with 
some of the moral causes which he 
has assigned, and which we cannot 
doubt sometimes produce the dis 
case before the evidences of inflam- 
mation can be established, although 
ultimately they may be found. Again, 
insanity is not unfrequently conses 
quent upon a diseased state of the 
abdominal viscera; is present at 
some periods during the pregnancy 
of certain females, and occurs 
some young people at the period 
when certain changes in the genital 
organs take place, yet many of such 
patients have recovered when the 
irritating cause has ceased to ope 
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SUGDEN’S 


-ate; and in some of those who have 
died, no marks of a morbid affection 
pave been detected in the brain, or 
‘ts membranes. Pussin and Pinel have 
recorded many instances which have 
occurred in their patients in the 
hospitals Bicétre, and Salpétricre, 
where no organick disease was sup- 
posed to exist,and which were cured, 
not by medicines, but by what Ca- 
hanis terms “ Thygienne morale.” 

Our limits preclude us from stating 
many Interesting particulars respect- 
ing the probable event of the disease. 
But we cannot forbear noticing what 
Mr. Haslam has most forcibly ad- 
vanced on the subject of “ religious 

madness,’ which is seldom cured. 
After a short and animated descrip- 
tion of the nature and objects of re- 
ligion, the author concludes: 


“Itis, therefore, sinful to accuse religion, 

which preserves the dignity and integrity 
of our intellectual faculty with being the 
cause of its derangement. ‘The mind be- 
cemes refreshed and corroborated by a 
fir and active exercise of its powers, di- 
rected to proper objeets; but when an 
anxious curiosity leads us to unveil that 
which must ever be shrouded from our 
view, the despair which always attends 
those impotent researches, will neces- 
«rilv reduce us to the most calamitous 
state.” 


He then expresses his veneration 
or the established church, and its 
learned and liberal minded pastors. 
The methodists are severely chas- 
tised. 


“But what,” says this author, “can be 
txpected when the most ignorant of our 


S LETTERS TO A MAN OF PROPERTY. 





cies of madness will be readily ‘expl: ined, 


from the consideration, that the whole of 
their doctrine is a base system of delusion, 
and de- 
spair; and there is also good reason to sup- 
pose, that they frequently contrive, by 
the grace of cordials, to fix the waver- 
ings of belicf, and thus endeavour to dis- 
pel the gloom and dejection which thesé 


rivited on the mind by terrour 


hallucinations infallibly excite.” p 267. 


Upon the management and treat- 
ment of insane persons many judi- 
cious observations occur, for which 
we must refer to the volume itself, 
which, however imperfect in some 
respects, contains the best and most 
practical account of insanity that we 
are acquainted with. The most pro- 
minent defect in Mr. Haslam, is his 
complete originality, which has led 
him to disdain the labours of other 
writers, and depend solely on his 
The facts which 
he has stated on the subject cannot 
be disputed, and thus the materials 


own experience. 


for forming a more complete history’ 


of the complaint, are augmented. We 
think, if the author will condescend 
to bestow some pains on the study 
of metaphysicks, and inform him- 
improvements: 
which have been made in physiolo-. 


self of the recent 
ey, he may yet present us with what 
has long been wanting, a compre- 
hensive and scientifick work on 
insanity. 


FROM THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Series of Letters to a Man of Property, on the Sale, Purchase, Lease, Setlement, 
and Devise of Estates. By Edward Burtenshaw Sugden, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister at Law. 8vo. pp. 126. ‘Ss. Boards. 1809. 


THE present is the most amu- 
‘ing law production which ever fell 
our way. It proceeds in a uni- 
om, easy flow, abounds in lively 

VOL. TV. 


2 k& 


turns, and is seasoned with piquant 


anecdotes. Truly glad should we be_ 


to see Tidd and Wyatt, Mitford and 
Chitty, dressed ont in the same easy 
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race attempt to inform the multitude; when 
the dregs of society shall assume the garb 
of sanctity, and the holy office; and pre- 
tend to point out a privy path to heaven, 
or cozen their feeble followers into the 
belief that they possess a picklock for its 
gates? The difficulty of curing this spe- 
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and attractivé attire. There would 
then be some chance of occasionally 
finding a lawbook in the hands of 
even the most fashionable of the 
youths in our Inns of Court. 

From the specimen now before 
us, we are warranted in concluding 
that, if Mr. Sugden, instead of pur- 
suing the most forbidding branch of 
a dry and plodding profession, had 
devoted himself to letters, he would 
have excelled in productions of wit 
and humour. His Letters to a¥ Man 
o#€ Property, contain the marrow and 
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essence of the elaborate and valug. 
ble treatise on the law of Vendor 
and Vendee; and, although he strict. 
ly confines himself to the superficies 
of his subject, his pages exhibit un. 
equivocal proofs of extensive know. 
ledge, sound judgment, and singular 
acuteness. It is remarkable, hoy. 
ever, that this well written tract 
should be headed by an incorrect 
title page, in which /ease and devise 
are made to bear the sense of /eas. 
ing and devising. 





FROM THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


‘fhe Assassin of St. Glenroy; or the Axis of Life. A novel. By Anthony Frederick 
Holstein. lzmo, 4 vols. 1/. boards. 1810, 


WE paid a tribute to the inven- 
tive powers of this author in our 
account of his sir Owen Glen- 
dower; but the present publi- 
eation, without lessening our opi- 
nion of his talents, excites our 
reeret, by an avowal which may, 
perhaps, be attractive to some read- 
ers; namely, that he has attempted 
portrait painting in several of the 
characters. We think that this 
practice of introducing living per- 
sonages into the novels of the day 1s 
both ungenerous und unjustifiable; 
and though it may produce a tran- 
sient curiosity, it seldom increases 
the intrinsick merit of a work. The 
lady Orina of this tale ts, however, 
30 common a character, that it 
would be difficult to make any indi- 
vidual application of it; while “ The 
Fishmonger of Dorsetshire,” is so 
duli, and so indelicate, that we can- 
not but rejoice at having no ac- 
guaintance with the original. 

A few inelegant expressions oc- 
eur, such as % regularly mouldered 
features,’—“ he was obligated to 
entreat,’— Your ladyship appears 
quite in the dolorous,’ &c. We also 


object to the profusion of French 


which is introduced. The author not 
only makes all his fashionable cha- 
racters talk French with great 
fluency, but, in order to confirm his 
own assertion, that he has himself 
moved in the same sphere, he inter- 
sperses I'rench sentences very per- 
severingly in the narrative. These 
passages do not always possess idio- 
matick propricty; as when we are 
told of sir Felix Guildford, that “in 
temporary amour he ever had con- 
tinued;” and they are very seldom 
correctly written. We read of the 
heroine’s “ sojour” in a_ place in 
which she was entertained with 
“ fnetite soufers” and a “ grande am- 
digu,” and of her displaying to her 


lover “some of the bijou”? with 
which she had ornamented her 
boudoir. 


We have, however, the pleasure 
of stating that the merits of this 
novel overbalance its defects; the 
incidents are interesting and wel! 


imagined; some of the characters} 


are origial, and ably supported; and 
the dialogue, though too flowery, 
always animated, and occasionally 
witty. 
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SPLRIT OF THE MAGAZINES. 








MEMOIR OF THE LATE CELEBRATED COL. FERDINAND VON SCHILL. 


FERDINAND VON SCHILL, 
he youngest of four sons, was born 
in 1773, at Sothoff, an estate which 
then belonged to his father, and is 
situated near Rosenberg, in Upper 
Silesia. His father, who is still living, 
and upwards of eighty years of age, 
was originally in the Austrian ser- 
vice, Which he afterwards exchanged 
for the Saxon; and on the taking of 
the Saxon army at the commence- 
ment of the seven years’ war, he 
raised a corps of partisans which 
executed some important enter- 
prises, and rendered itself particu- 
larly formidable to the corps of 
Turks, which the duke of Bruns- 
wick had at that time organized. 
On the breaking out of the war re- 
specting the Bavarian succession, 
he entered, in consequence of an in- 
Vitation to that purpose, into the 
Prussian service; but, from the short 
duration of hostilities, he had no 
opportunity of signalizing himself. 

Young Schill was destined, from 
his earliest infancy, for his father’s 
profession, and, at the age of six 
years, entered the corps of cadets. 
In 1789, he was made cornet in 
Schimme|pfenning’s hussars, and 
vas the year following, removed to 
the queen’s dragoons. He- was not 
age with the petty service in 
the garrison, and he could not pre- 
vail upon himself to pay such atten- 
tion to trifles as he saw his comrades 
(do. It is well known that, in the 
German armies, there were num- 
bers of officers who considered it 


the most important duty of a soldier 
to keep his hair in proper trim, and 


his buttons highly polished. Men of 


this description doubtfully shook 
their heads respecting young Schill, 
or even went so far as to deny that 
he had any military talents. Some, 
at the present day, when informed 
of his recent exploits, have been 
heard to exclaim: “ Good God! whe 
could ever have supposed that Schill 
would become such a man!” Schill 
was meanwhile forming plans fo: 
futurity, and his ever active mind 
panted for opportunities to distin- 
guish himself, especially as the strict 
subordination, which affords the 
young officer but little scope for the 
exertion of superiour powers, must 
have been to him a species of re- 
straint that prevented him from fol- 
lowing the impulse of his nature; 
which, however, acquired from his 
very opposition, increased strength 
and energy. Giving himself up to 
his own way of thinking, he is said 
to have avoided, as much as possible, 
the society of his comrades, which 
occasioned disputes that always 
ended in ‘duels. He was a princ ipal 
in twenty-two of these 
five of which he was wounded. 

At the commencement of hostili- 
ties between France and Prussia, in 
1806, Schill was sub-lieutenant. On 
the disastrous 14th of October, he 
was stationed with a picquet at 


E-ckartsberg. Here he was surround- 
ed by the enemy, and summoned to 


The 


surrender. which he refused. 


affairs, 1p 
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French rushed upon him from all 
sides, and he received so severe a 
wound on his head as to deprive 
him of sense. He must infallibly 
have been killed, had not his horse 
saved him by springing aside. His 


comrades afterwards found him, 
without signs of life, upon the 
eround. They took care oi him, 


bound up his wounds, and in this 
state, conveyed him to Magdeburg. 
In this helpless situation, he was 
received by M. Berr, teacher of the 
French language, who, with his 
wile, nursed him with the utmost 
philanthropy. He had made no great 
progress in his recovery, when he 
Jearned that Magdeburg was on the 


point of surrendering to the enemy. 


Nothing was now capable of detain- 
ing him in that city—regardless of 
his wounds, and faithful to his so- 
vereign, even to death itself, he 
hastened to Colberg, where he ar- 
rived in the most violent fever. 

No sooner had he recovered, than 
he manifested the most ardent de- 
sire to be actively employed in the 
service of his country. Before this 
wish was gratified, he had great ob- 
stacies to surmoun:; obstacles thrown 
in his way by envy, mistrust, and 
mean jealousy. He proposed to make 
excursions about the fortress; but 
the number of men placed at his 
disposal was so small as to indicate 
a wish to get rid of, rather than to 
support him. He, nevertheless, took 
several military chests and maga- 
zines, which were in the neighbour- 
ing towns, and, by his stratagems, 
kept off the enemy for a considera- 
ble time from the fortress. 

An affair which he had at Gulzow, 
a smail place, situated to the south 
of Kamin, near the Frische Haff, 
with a far superiour number of the 
enemy, was particularly briliiant. He 
was in hopesofsurprising the French, 
but his approach had been betraved. 
On his arrival in the night before 
Gulzow he found sixty men belong- 
ing to the troops of Baden drawn up 
with artillery to receive him. Schill 
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had no more than ten foot soldiers, 
and six cuirassiers. The former he 
posted in the churh-yard in order 
of battle, and with the latter he gal- 
loped to the opposite side of the 
town, in which were sixty of the 
enemy’s horse, totally unprepared 
for an attack, and consequently in 
great disorder. Schill boldly charged 
them, and at the first onset was for. 
tunate enough to kill their com. 
mander. With a voice of thunder 
he then cried out: “Cossacks, push 
on!” and to this presence of mind 
alone was indebted for the victory, 
The enemy’s cavalry having lost 
their leader, and conceiving that a 
much stronger corps was advancing 
against them, fled with precipita. 
tion, and Schill thus gained time to 
drive out the infantry likewise, and 
to render his victory complete— 
People could scarcely believe their 
eyes, when they saw him return with 
his little corps, bringing thirty-three 
prisoners whom he had taken at 
Gulzow. 

This achievement procured the 
valiant Schill the favour of his sove- 
reign in a high degree. He reward. 
ed him with the Order of Ment, 
which never more deservedly deco- 
rated the breast of a soldier. 

Schill continued to collect the 
horses, cattle, and arms from the 
environs of Colberg, and to convey 
them into the fortress; to elude the 
vigilance of the enemy; to cut off 
his convoys; to take his military 
chests; and to harass him in every 
possible way. His name_ became 
feared and respected by the troops 
of France, and of the Rhenish con- 
federacy. Numerous detachments 
were sent out to take him, but he 
contrived matters so well, that all 
their endeavours proved ineffectual. 
- The success which attended all 
his enterprizes; the talents which he 
displayed on every occasion; the 
marks of respect that were shown 
him by the king, at length, procured 
him greater consideration at Col: 
berg. His adyice was asked, and he 
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vas intrusted with more important 
commands. Flattering as this must 
have been to him, he still wished to 
he at the head of a corps of his own, 
that he might no longer be obliged 
« receive orders from men who 
were incapable of entering into his 
ideas, but be more at liberty to fol- 
low the impulses of his own genius. 
But if he would lead a corps, it was 
necessary he should first raise one. 
Schill was not a man to be deterred 
by difficulties and impediments. 
Scarcely had he formed the idea 
before he seriously set about putting 
it in execution. Fortune favoured 
him, as usual, in this undertaking. 
Having one night surprised the town 
of Massow, in Pomerania, he there 
made prisoners three colonels and 
some soldiers, and took a military 
chest, containing ten thousand 
YOWNnS. 

This booty, having previously 
obtained the sanction of his sove- 
reign, he employed in executing his 
lavourite design. The dispersion of 
ihe greatest part of the Prussian 
amy, in consequence of which, 
many of the soldiers were wandering 
bout, without subsistence, and the 
general distress occasioned by the 
war, procured him plenty of follow- 
ers: and the idea of serving under 
Schill, whose name was not pro- 
hounced but with admiration, was 
equally flattering to a patriotick and 
military spirit. Schill devoted his 
whole attention to the organization 
of this corps, which was alike dis- 
unguished for courage and intrepi- 
(ity in danger, perseverance under 
dificulties, and implicit obedience 
to their leader, resulting from love 
to his pe rson, 2 ind respect for his 
merits. His exploits with these brave 
icllows, have excited universal asto- 
lishment. He hung pen the rear of 
the French ar my, which he harassed 
ince ssantly. He took a park of artil- 
lery of 40 pieces of cannon, and up- 
wards of 20,000 muskets, set 9,000 
Russians at liberty, and made mar- 
shal Victor prisoner. For the latter, 
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prince Augustus, at that time a pri- 
soner of war in France, was ex- 
changed, and thus enabled to return 
to the bosom of his family. 

Schill likewise took from Buona- 
parte seven fine Arabian horses, 
presented to him by the Grand 
Seignior. Enraged at this loss, Buo- 
naparte set a price of 100 Napoleon 
dors on Schill’s head. Schill gave 
himself little concern about the me- 
naces of the French empcrour, on 
whose head he, in his turn, set a 
price, and to show him how low he 
valued him, he offered but a very 
small sum. Buonaparte, who was very 
fond of his horses, sent to demand 
them of Schill, promising to pay 
him what they were worth. He sent 
a letter to him on the subject, ad- 
dressed au Capitaine des Brigands, 
Schill. The latter replied, that he 
was willing to send him back his 
horses, if he would replace on the 
Brandenberg gate, at Berlin, the 
triumphal car of which he had rob- 
bed it; but as to money, he had no 
occasion for any, as he should 
ways find sufficient in the military 
chests of the French army, which he 
was sure of taking. This letter to 
Buonaparte he addressed as follows: 
Au Colonel de tous les Brigands, 
mon honourable frere, Napoleon. 

Buonaparte, who was grown a great 
epicure, was continually sending out 
couriers to buy up whatever was 
most rare and delicate for table. 
Schill found means to intercept 
these provisions, and took the great- 
er pleasure in regaling himself with 
them, on account of the disappoint- 
ment which Buonaparte would expe- 
rience. 

In February, 1807, the king pro- 
moted Schill to the rank of captain. 
In the April following, he repaired 
to Swedish Pomerania, to prepare 
the way for a corps of Prussians un- 
der Bluchet, which had landed : 
Stralsund, and was joined by nigh 
of Schill’s cavalry. Meanw hile the 
peace, conciuded at Tilsit, frustrated 
the object of this expedition. On 
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his return, Schili was appointed 
major; and, as a mark of publick 
re ‘utitude, his corps, which was not 
disbanded, was permitted to bear 
his name, as well as that of the pro- 
vince im which it was stationed. It 
is impossible to describe the enthu- 
siasm with which the hero, whose 
modesty was equalled only by his 
merits, was received at Berlin, whi- 
ther he proceeded with the garrison 
of Colberg, on the departure of the 
French. The inhabitants of the me- 
tropolis vied with each other in 
paying him a _ publick tribute of 
esteem and admiration. 

On the conclusion of the peace, 
the king of Prussia formed, out of 
Schill’s cavalry, the second regiment 
of Brandenburg hussars, which was 
placed in garrison at Berlin. Here 
the major remained till the com- 
mencement of the late campaign 
against Austria, which again opened 
a field for the display of his extraor- 
dinary talents. We know not the 
precise nature of the object which 
he had in view in his subsequent 
operations, nor how far his conduct 
Was sanctioned by his sovereign; but 
from what he actually accomplished, 
there seems little doubt that, had 
fortune spared his life, the north of 
Germany might, by his spirited ex- 
ample, have been encouraged to 
throw off the French yoke, and the 
whole continent might, at this mo- 
ment, have exhibited a very different 
aspect from what it at present wears. 

Under the pretext of exercising 
his men, Schill left Berlin with 450 
of his hussars, on the 28th of April, 
1809. After the usual evolutions, he 
thus addressed them: “ Jellow sol- 
diers, we are already on our march 
to avenge our good king, his allies, 
our country, and every one of us, for 
the cruelties ef the French. There 
is not an individual among our num- 
ber but what is ready to sacrifice 
his life for the good cause.” The 
soldiers agreed to follow their com- 
mander, who, commencing: hostili- 
ties as soon as he had passed the 
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Prussian frontiers, took four officers 
350 soldiers, four pieces of cannon, 
and two pair of colours, and killed 
with his own hand, the French ge. 
neral Vautier. Nine officers and 
600 men were left on the field of 
battle. Schill, on his side, lost six of 
his bravest officers, and 100 mep, 
This action was fought at Todep. 
dorf, near Magdeburg, on the oppo. 
site bank of the Elbe. 

A body of 5CO men, both cavalry 
and infantry, secretly followed him 
from Berlin. With this reenforce. 
ment he made himself master of the 
little fortress of Domitz, in Meck. 
lenburg, took 300 prisoners at Dam. 
rarten, on the frontiers of Swedish 
Pomerania, and killed 120 more. He 
put in requisition all the funds be. 
longing to Jerome bBuonaparte, and 
advanced with such rapidity to 
Stralsund, as to surprise that in- 
portant place. On taking that city, 
he cut to pieces a French colonel, 
several officers, and eighty men, for 
firing on him and his troops, after 
they had surrendered at discretion. 
At Stralsund he found 450 pieces ol 
cannon, and 2700 quintals of powder; 
and being thus supplied with an- 
munition, he immediately set 2000 
peasants to work at the fortifications 
of the town. 

A considerable force of Dutch 
and Danish troops was, meanwhile, 
advancing to regain Stralsund— 
Schiil’s corps now amounted to 
3200 men, including 1500 Pomera- 
nian militia, who had been compel 
led to join it. The combined Dutch 
and Danes, amounting to 10,000 in- 
fantry 1000 cavalry, with thirty 
pieces of cannon, were commanded 
by general Gratien, who had under 
him the Danish general Ewald. The 
Danes arrived by water under the 
British flag, which deceived the ma- 
jor, who, having sent one of his oft 
cers to Heligoland, whence he had 
not yet returned, mistook them for 
British troops. On the 31st of May, 
the cnemy advanced to the assault. 
Twice did the Dutch appear at the 
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vate of Triebsec, and twice at the 
Kniper gate, with bayonets fixed, in 
order to force them. They at length 
accomplished their purpose, with 
the loss of a great number of men, 
and Schill killed six with his own 
hand. As soon as the enemy entered 
she town, a general massacre come 
enced. It continued four hours, 
when the major was shot throuch 
he head by a Dutch soldier. The 
~t¢ of Franken was still occupied 
by his men. General Gratien order- 
ed the massacre to ccase, and it was 
agreed, that if two of Schill’s off- 
cers, Captain Rochow and another, 
should satisfy themselves respecting 
the death of their leader, the re- 
mainder of his corps should retire 
into Prussia. The major’s body ha- 
ying been shown to these officers, 
they fulfilled their agreement the 
same night, and retired with their 
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arms and baggage. The head of the 
hero being previously cut off to be 
sent to Jerome Buonaparte, his corps 
was interred in the night of the first 
of June. 

In this desperate conflict, the 
enemy lost the general of division, 
Carteret, colonels Barnebureh and 
Cisier, besides eighteen other offi- 
cers, and 800 men killed; and 12 
officers, and 600 men wounded. 
Schill’s corps lost its brave com- 
mander, six officers, and 400 men 
killed; five officers, and 300 men 
wounded; and 11 officers, and 590 
men taken prisoners. These cleven 
officers, and a great number of pri- 
vates, were shot by the orders of 
Buonaparte. 

Captain Rochow and several of 
Schill’s officers, who survived and 
escaped, are now in the British ser= 
vice. 





MIGRATION OF MERINO SHEEP. 


FROM 


THE sheep and the goats, both 
wt the Carmague and of the Crau, 
nly make these places their winter 
quarters. A general migration of 
ihem to the mountains of Provence 
aid Dauphiné takes place in May, 
whence they return again in QOcto- 
vcr and November. This migration 
is conducted with all the order and 
‘egularity of the march of an army. 
several proprietors unite their flocks 
gether for the journey, according 
to ‘the extent of country which they 
are to occupy when they arrive on 
the mountains, some particular mark 
being impre ssed upon the animals of 
tac h proprietor, to distinguish them 
om those of his neighbour. The 
Number thus associated is commonly 
irom ten to tw enty thousand, though 
‘ometimes they have been carried 
s far as double the latter number. 
Among the shepherds that have the 
care of these flocks, one is elected 
‘ong themselves as chief of the 
tociety for the season, and all the 


MISS PLUMPTRE’S TRAVELS IN 


FRANCE, 


thers submit entirely to his con- 
trol; he is for the time an absolute 
sovereign. He regulates every thing 
relating to the march, and is trea- 
surer for the company, the money 
for the expenses of the route being 
all lodged in his hands; he conse- 


quently pays for every thing. As a 
check upon him, another of the 


company is appointed secretary, in 
whose presence all payments are 
made, which he immediately enters 
in a book provided for the purpose: 
the rest of the shepherds form a 
council to be consulted by the chic? 
in any case of difficulty that may 
arise. To every thousand animais 
three shepherds are allowed, each 
of whom has his attendant dog. 

In the centre of the army march 
a number of asses which carry the 
provisions and baggage, and this is 
always the station of the commander 
in chief, From these, his head quar- 
ters, he issues his orders through 
his aide-de-camp, and distributes the 
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provisions; or i any of the compa- 
ny is negligent in the performance 
of his duty, or guilty of irregularity 
in any way, here the commander is 
always to be found ready to receive 
the complaint brought against him. 
If in the course of the journey any 
mischief should be done by the 
flocks to the countries through 
which they pass, a thing that can- 
not always be prevented, the chief 
examines Into it, and pays the per- 
son who has received the injury the 
proper acknowledgment; he then 
examines minutely whether this has 
arisen from negligence on the part 
of the shepherds, or whether it was 
an unavoidable accident, and accord- 
ingly the sum paid is either levied 
on the offender, or placed to the ac- 
count of the common stock. 

In the order of march, the goats 
always take the lead of the sheep. 
Some of the oldest he-goats have 
bells round their necks, the sound 
of which is followed by the rest of 
the flocks, and it seems to inspire 
them with spirits for the march. A 
wreat intelligence subsists between 
these veteran troops and their offi- 
cers; at the command of the latter, 
ihe well disciplined animals either 
halt or move forwards; and when the 
band rises in the morning after the 
repose of the night, the moment 
they receive the order to proceed, 
they repair to their station in the 
foremost ranks with as much under- 
standing and regularity as could be 
observed by the most intelligent hu- 
man beings. If they come toa stream 
which must be passed, they will 
halt at the bank, and survey it with 
an appearance of apprehension, at 
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the same time as. if calculating its 
breadth exactly with their eye; but, 
the moment the word of command 
is given they plunge in without fur. 
ther hesitation, and are followed by 
the rest of the flock, for all cross 
by swimming. At night, when the 
flocks lie down to sleep, the shep- 
herds and dogs still continue on the 
watch, relieving cach cther at stated 
intervals, that all may in their tury 
cnjoy some repose; but it is taken 
only lying on the ground; they never 
quit the flock. Irom three to four 
weeks are commonly occupied in 
performing the journey. 

When arrived at the mountains, 
each shepherd has his particular dis. 
trict allotted him by the commander 
in chief, from which he never per- 
mits his flock to stray and encroach 
upon the territory of his neighbour; 
and during the whole time of their 
stay the shepherds live almost en- 
tirely on bread and goats’ milk, 
sleeping upon the ground in the 
open air. In October and November 
they return again to their plains, 
travelling in the same order, but 
still the shepherd never inhabits a 
house. He goes to the cottage at 
which his wife and family live to 
take his meals, but sleeps in his 
sheepfold, in a hut made of reeds 
and clay, upon a mat spread on the 
eround. Yet hard as this life may 
appear, these people become s0 
much attached to it, that they never 
wish to quit it; nay they seem to 
have a repugnance to the idea ol 
any other. They early in life look 
agved and weather beaten, but com- 
monly enjoy the most perfect state 
of health, and life to a great age. 


THE STORY OF 


DON ESTEVAN DE 


XERES. 


[from the History of the Inguisitions. } 


¥N the year 1702, Don Estevan de 
Neres, a rich inhabitant of Mexico, 
guitted America in order to reside 
in Spain, from which he had been 


absent since his infancy, and at the 
same time brought with him a cole 
siderable part of his fortune. He was 


now about fifty-four years of age 
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Some residents obliged the captain 
of the vessel in which Estevan had 
‘aken his passage to put into Lisbon. 

The avarice of the landlord of the 
house wherein our traveller lodged, 
vas inflamed at the sight of the great 
riches which Estevan possessed, and 
he burned with desire to appropriate, 
at least, some part to himself; but 
jow was this object to be accom- 


nlished? To accuse him before the’ 


inquisition was, indeed, a sure me- 
‘nod of plundering Estevan of his 
ireasures; but then the holy office 
would confiscate them, and thus-be- 
come the only gainer. He at length 
thought, that, in the interval between 
ihe seizure of his person, and the 
arrival of the commissioners to con- 
iscate his goods, he should be able 
to secrete something of value, and 
run no risk of being brought to any 
sccount upon the subject. He there- 
ive determined on this plan. This 
vretch had a son, as abandoned to 
dl virtue as himself, who had made 
many travels in America. He was of 
woligate morals and embarrassed 
ircumstances. 
In his travels he had resided, for 
yme time, in Mexico; Don Estevan 
Ws not entirely unknown to him; it 
vould be possible to make it appear 
lata violent. passion for an Indian 
xauty had prevailed on him to gra- 
ily his mistress and her friends by 
ome acts of adoration towards the 
uu. The father was to add, to this 
iormation, that Don Estevan, since 
Ws arrival in Lisbon, had neglected 
Yattend the churches; that he con- 
‘tued every day, for some hours, 
‘ut up in his own apartment, in 
er, probably, to follow, without 
straint, his idolatrous devotions; 
‘at this suspicion was farther con- 
med by some little figures, of a 
"age form, which he had brought 
th him, which he kept constantly in 
‘chamber, and which he had strict- 
‘Commanded the servants of the 
‘se not to touch or to disarrange. 
he two wretches repaired to the 
sa of the holy office, and deliver- 
OL. Ty, 2 I. 


ed in their information. It was well 
received. The riches of the stranger 
had, during some days, been uni- 
versally talked of in Lisbon, and the 
opportunity of seizing upon them 
was much teo favourable to be lost. 
The next day, late in the evening, 
Estevan was arrested as he descend- 
ed from his coach to enter his lodg- 
ings. Estevan fortunately had, among 
the number of his domesticks, a 
young negro of about four and twen- 
ty years of age, whom he had edu- 
cated from his infancy, and the 
faithful youth, by his extreme intel- 
ligence, his capacity, and his exem- 
plary conduct, but above all, by his 
inviolable attachment and affection, 
which resembled the strongest filial 
piety, had abundantly repaid the 
kindness which he had shown, and 
the confidence which he placed in 
him. Zamora, for this was his name, 
was present when his master was 
arrested. He knew enough of the 
Portuguese and Spanish manners to 
suspect the occasion, but, in erder 
to ascertain the fact, he followed at 
a distance, the familiars who con- 
ducted his benefactor. He saw them 
enter the gates of the inquisition; 
and from that moment he formed 
the resolution of saving his life, or 
of perishing in the attempt. His first 
reflection was, that without money 
he could not hope for success. He 
therefore flew back to his master’s 
lodging, being acquainted with the 
spot where the most valuable effects 
were deposited, from the perfect 
confidence which was placed in his 
honesty. He therefore instantly as- 
cended to the apartment, and seized 
a small chest filled with diamonds, 
together with a pocket book which 
contained the most valuable notes. 
He remembered, that since their 
arrival in Lisbon, he attended his 
master, more thar once, to the house 
of the French consul, with whom he 
had appeared to |.¢ on terms of strict 
friendship. 

The consul, s wrprised at the spi- 
rit and fidelity of the young stranger, 
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engaged to afford him every assist- 
ance in his power. “1 will baffle at 
least a part of their plot,” said he: 
“T will disappoint their avarice, and 
that of the inquisition. I know that 
Estevan has caused a large part of 
his cargo to be ensured at Bordeaux. 
I will require that this be sequester- 
ed to secure the charges of my 
countrymen, so that, if you succeed 
in your generous enterprise, Estevan 
at ieast will not be ruined.” That 
very morning the consul repaired to 
the lodgings of Estevan. The com- 
missioners of the inquisition were 
there betore him, and had begun to 
make an inventory of the goods of 
the prisoner. The consul, by virtue 
of the treaty of commerce which 
existed between the two nations, ex- 
hibited to them the ensurance of the 
company in Bordeaux, and required, 


in order to secure the interests of 


his countrymen, that all the effects 
of Estevan should be sequestered 
until the termination of his trial. At 
the same time, calling to mind the 
Suspicions expressed by Zamora, he 
reyuired that the entire house should 
be searched, lest any part of the pro- 
perty of the prisoner should have 
been removed out of his own apart- 
ments. By these means, this knave, 
bel.g entangled in the net which 
himseif had laid, completely lost the 
reward of his iniquity, and nothing 
was icft him but the remorse which 
followed so atrocious an action. 
Zamora repaired to the holy office. 
It was about ten o’clock in the 
morning. He begged to speak to the 
grand inquisitor. The guard and at- 
tendants treated him with rudeness. 
« His eminence is asieep.” “I will 
wait then.” “So you may wait! On 
whose part do you come ¢” “ On my 
own.” “ Your own, indeed! perhaps 
you belong to some mastcr !” “ Yes, 
to Don Estevan.” In a moment the 
cry was changed. They took him for 
an informer. “ Enter, my good 
friend: his eminence shali be ap- 
prized of your visit.” A messenger 
was instantly despatched with the in- 
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telligence, and returned back almost 
instantly. “ His eminence,” said the 
messenger, “is engaged at present; 
but he has commanded his private 
secretary, the right reverend tather 
Juan Maria, of the most illustrioys 
order of St. Dominick, to give yoy 
an audience.” They then conducted 
him through a number of magnif- 
cent apartments, and brought hin, 
at length, to that of the secretary, 
who was carelessly reclined upon 4 
sofa, after having just finished his 
chocolate. He was in-the act of sa. 
luting a young lady, concerning 
whom we are not to make too many 
inquiries. “ Go in peace,” said he, 
“ my dear sister, and sin-no more.” 
A smile was her reply as she left the 
room. 

Zamora informed the inquisitor, 
that his master had promised him 
baptism; that he had delayed it from 
time to time; that he would give all 
he had in the world (the savings of 
his earnings in servitude) to obtain 
that grace, laying down a purse of 
gold in proof of his sincerity, and, that 
at present, as he was without a master, 
he desired a situation. “ Well, I will 
attach you to the holy office: it is 
the way of heaven. What can you 
do?” “I know a little of cooking 
and gardening; 1 can shave well; 
besides, I am active and alert | 
have a quick eye, a ready ear, and 
an excellent memory.” “ And dis- 
cretion ?” “ I can answer for that.” 
« Excellent !” replied the secretary, 
and rang a small bell which lay up- 
on the table ! “ Majordomo,” said 
he to a man who entered and stood 
respectfully at the door, “ this young 
negro is a catechumen whom his 
eminence and I take under our spe- 
cial protection. I recommend him 
to you. You will employ him in what 
ever he is found fit for. I intrust 
him to your care. Give him a cham- 
ber to himself, and see that he be 
well fed and well treated. Go, and 
you, my son, follow him: work, and 
pray that ye may not fall into temp- 
tation.” The majordomo and Zam 
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va bent their knees with submission, 
and his reverence honoured them 
with his salutation: Benedicat vos 
omnipotens Deus. 

Zamora employed the first month 
in conciliating the good will of every 
body around him. He studied, assi- 
duously, the catechism of father Juan, 
he anticipated his desires, he ruessed 
at his intentions, and gratified his 
smallest wishes. When presented 
by him to the grand inquisitor, he 
had been equally successful in re- 
commending himself to that prelate; 
without being elated by this favour 
and without even boasting of his 
credit among his inferiours, he used 
his utmost exertions to please them. 
He assisted their labours, executed 
their commissions, drank with them, 
concealed or excused their errours, 
so that, in a short time, he became 
the object of universal affection in 
the holy office. 

It was, above all, to the alcaide 
and the guards of the prisoners that 
he studied to recommend himself. 
The alcaide had a mistress of whom 
he was jealous, and Zamora, by ex- 
ecuting his business in the house, 
enabled him to absent himself more 
frequently. The guards were fa- 
tigued with their duty, Zamora 
watched for them, and passed whole 
nights in their place. He entertain- 
ed them with accounts of his travels 
and of his country, and sometimes a 
iew bottles of wine promoted the hi- 
larity of the evening. Still all this 
was very far from the object upon 
which his heart was set. Already, 
thanks to the confidence which he 
enjoyed, and to his reason, he had 
sot access to the dungeons of up- 
wards of fifty prisoners, but without 
entering the only one which he 
Wished to behold. 

One morning, as he stood in the 
gallery with the guards, the major- 
domo brought a note to the alcaide. 
The alcaide immediately ordered 
six of them to take their carbines. 
This was the usual sign that they 
Were about to conduct a prisoner fd 
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the mesa, or board of the holy office. 
Zamora was going to retire, when 
the alcaide said to him: “ Come you 
also with us: yeu will behold a quar- 
ter you are not as yet acquainted 
with.” These words made him trem- 
ble with anxiety. He followed them. 
The alcaide then opened a door 
which, till then, Zamora had always 
seen shut. They ascended to an up- 
per floor, and came to a gallery less 
dark than that below. “ This is the 
quarter of the /idalgos, or people 
of quality,” said the alcaide. At last 
they arrived at one chamber, the 
bars were withdrawn, the double 
doors were opened: “ You are sum- 
moned,” said the alcaide to the pri- 
soner within. A person then came 
forth: it was Estevan himself. What 
a moment to Zamora! What sur- 
prise ! Estevan proceeded with his 
eyes fixed upon the ground. He rais- 
ed them, and beheld his faithful fol- 
lower. Zamora, shuddering with 
terrour lest some slight gesture 
might occasion the destruction of 
both, placed his finger upon his lips, 

Estevan understood the signal, and. 
went forward without betraying the 
least emotion. Zamora being thus. 
set at ease, suffered him to proceed. 
with his escort, and, availing him- 
self of the confidence which he en- 
joyed in the house, returned, during 
the absence of Estevan, to his dun- 
geon, the door of which was left 
open. He examined its position; upon 
what external part of the building 
the window opened; how many bars 
secured it; and at what height it 
stood from the ground. It was over 
the garden, the elevation about fifty 
feet. No windows, where any dan- 
gerous observation could be made, 
were directed towards this quarter. 
This was all he wanted to know. He. 
came forth, and nobody observed 
him. He then descended and waited 
Estevan’s return After a lapse of 
about two hours, Estevan returned, 
with the same retinue; their eyes 
again met, and much meaning was 
in the glance. Being arrived at the 
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door of his dungeon, Estevan enter- 
ed, the alcaide was about to bolt 
the door, the officious Zamora of- 
fered to spare him tlre trouble, and 
pretending to. employ some force, 
and drawing close the inner door, he 
passed his hand through the wicket, 
by which the food of the prisoners is 
introduced, and let a small billet fall 
within. Then, having shut both the 
doors, he retired with the guards 
and the alcaide. Estevan snatched 
this billet as the palladium of his 
fate, and read: Courage, patience, 
siderice, attention, and above all, tear 
wfler you read. 

The next morning he was in the 
garden, which lay beneath the win- 
dow of Estevan. He had worked there 
a hundred times without suspecting 
he was sonear his unfortunate mas- 
ter. The gardener was accustomed to 
see him there, and never interfered 
with any work that he did; he knew 
that father Juan was his protector, 
and that was enough. The gardener 
was a man of above sixty years, who 
was extravagantly fond of brandy, 
and Zamora took care that he should 
not want his favourite liquor. He 
had, by his goodnatured attentions, 
rendered himself equally agreeable 
to the wife; so that Zamora was like 
the master of the house. The confi- 
dence of the gardener, the good will 
of his wife, and the liberty which 
was necessary for the performance 
of his work, had enabled Zamora to 
obtain a key of their door. By day 
or by night, at any hour that he 
pleased, he could enter the garden 
unnoticed, and this had been the 
case «almost ever since he had been 
in the house. Upon that day, he 
employed himself in ascertaining 
Which of the windows, that opened 
into the garden, belonged to the 
dungeon of his master. 

Zamora devoted himself, for some 
days, to assist the servants, whose 
business it was to convey their food 
to the prisoners, in the morning and 
evening. At leneth, one evening, as 


he conveyed to Estevan his supper 


through the wicket, he contrived, 
adroitly, to let fall a second billet: 
To morrow, at the same hour, caution! 
The next evening, at the hour of 
distribution, he took care to be at 
hand. His comrades arranged the 
suppers of the prisoners upon plates, 
in order to convey them to their 
cells. Zamora took charge of the 
basket which contained the portions 
of bread. ‘They then set forward. In 
going along, one piece of bread fel] 
from the basket, or let us at least 
suppose that it fell. Zamora picked 
it up and placed it under his arm, 
This distribution then was made from 
door to door, and Zamora contrived 
to introduce, through that of Este- 
van, the piece of bread which he 
had picked up. Never, in his entire 
existence, did he experience anx- 
iety equal to that which he suffer- 
ed, from the moment when his pre- 
tended awkwardness caused the bread 
to fall from the basket, until that 
in which he conveyed it to the hand 
of Estevan. He had substituted it by 
stealth, in the kitchen, for another 
piece which he left there, in order 
that there might not appear to have 
been a piece too many, which might 
create suspicions, in sucha place as 
the holy office, where the smallest 
trifles do not pass unnoticed. This 
piece of bread, which exactly re- 
sembled those distributed to the 
prisoners, had been prepared at the 
house of the consul. It containeda 
file. The moment he had descended 
the stairs, he fainted away. Every 
body flew to his assistance, every 
one was prodigal of attention. Even 
father Juan Maria, when informed 
of the accident, came to see him. 
Hie quickly recovered his senses; 
and with these, his native presence 
of mind. After some months, on the 


night which preceded the eve of 


Chri istmas day, Zamora cast into his 
master’s cell a third billet: Zf you 
are ready, to morrow, after dinner, 
leave some wine in your bottle. The 
answer that he wished for was re- 
turned. This was on Christmas cve. 
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Upon the day of this festival, Zamo- 
ra enjoyed a still greater facility of 
correspondence. At the hour of dis- 
<ributing their supper to the prison- 
ers, the greater part of the servants, 
ihe guards, and the alcaide were 
still at church. Zamora then threw 
‘y his fourth and last billet. Zo mor- 
row, between midnight and one o'clock, 
it down the cord and get yourself 
ready. The routine of duty being 
over about six o’clock, the grand 
inquisitor and the majority of the 
superiour members of the inquisition 
sat down at table. The wine was not 
spared. At nine they separated: and 
in half an hour more they were all 
buried in a profound sleep. The al- 
caide then said to Zamora: “ Every 
body is asleep, as you perceive; there 
are no rounds to go to night; I will 
co and spend a few hours with Don- 
na Jacintha” | his mistress. | “ Well,” 
replied Zamora, “ 1 have promised to 
sup with the gardener and his wife. 
If you please we will go out toge- 
ther.” The alcaide desired the guards 
io watch well. They promised as usu- 
al, and in half an hour after, they 
were as fast asleep as every other 
person, Zamora supped with the 
gardener and his wife. He had sup- 
plied himself with excellent wine; 
joy, laughter, and songs heighten- 
ed the pleasure of the repast. Bum- 
per tollowed bumper; and at eleven 
oclock the gardener leaned snoring 
upon the table. The wite soon fol- 
lowed her lord’s example, and Za- 
mora was left alone. 

he clock now struck twelve. 
Zamora extinguished the candles, 
and, on tiptoe, descended the stairs. 
He entered the garden. It was per- 
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fectly dark, and rained violently. He 
first ran to dig up a rope ladder, 
which he had concealed beneath a 
bed of flowers, of which he alone 
had the care, under the pretence of 
cultivating them for father Juan Ma- 
ria. After some search he found it. 
He flew to the window: a slight 
whistle was the signal: in a moment 
after he saw descend a thin cord 
which he had conveyed to Estevan: 
he seized it, fastened it to his ladder, 
and then gave it a gentle pull. With 
the utmost ecstacy he saw the ladder 
ascend. The agitation which he en- 
dured was now most dreadful. Es- 
tevan appeared; and a moment more 
gave him to the ecstatick embrace of 
the delighted Zamora. They flew 
across the garden, entered the street, 
and were soon at a distance from 
this dreadful place. They entered 
the garden of the consul, flew across 
it in a moment, reached the door, 
ascended the stairs, and here had 
their liberty secure in the asylum of 
his chamber. 

“Qh, eternal giver of all good,” 
exclaimed LEstevan, as he bent his 
knees before the throne of his God, 
“hear the prayer of thy unfortunate 
creature; recompense my deliverer, 
whom thy mercies have enabled to 
achieve his daring resolution.” How 
shall I paint the transports, the over- 
flowing ecstacy, the interrupted ex- 
clamations of the three friends. Es- 
tevan was indebted to one for the 
recovery of his liberty, and to the 
other for the security of his fortune. 

Estevan and his faithful Zamora 
afterwards escaped by sea to Bor- 
deaux. 
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YOU are now about toenter ona 
profession which has the means of 
doing much good to society, and 
scarcely any temptation to do harm. 
You may encourage genius; you 


WITH A SPECIMEN OF THE ART. 


may chastise superficial arrogance; 
expose falsehood; correct errour; 
and guide the taste and opinions of 
the age, in no small degree, by the 
kooks vou praise and recommend. 
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All this, too, may be done without 
running the risk of making any ene- 
mies, or subjecting yourself to be 
called to account for your criticism, 
however severe. While your name 
is unknown, your person is invulne- 
rable. At the same time your aim is 
sure; for you may take it at your lei- 
sure; and your blows fall heavier 
than those of any writer whose name 
is given, or whois simply anonymous. 
There is a mysterious authority in 
the plural we, which no single 
name, whatever may be its reputa- 
tion, can acquire; and, under the 
sanction of this imposing style, your 
strictures, your praises, and your 
dogmas, will command universal at- 
tention, and be received as the fruit 
of united talents, acting on one com- 
mon principle, as the judgments of 
a tribunal, who decide only on ma- 
ture deliberation, and who protect 
the interests of literature with un- 
ceasing vigilance. 

Such being the high tmnportance 
of that office, and such its opportu- 
nities, I cannot bestow a few hours 
of leisure better than in furnishing 
you with some hints fur the more 
easy and cifectual discharge of it— 
hints which are, I confess, loosely 
thrown together, but which are the 
result of long experience, and of 
frequent reflection and comparison. 
And if any thing should strike you, 
at first sight, as rather equivocal in 
point of morality, or deficient in h- 
berality and feeling, 1 beg you will 
suppress all such scruples, and con- 
sider them as the offspring of 
contracted education, and narrow 
vay of thinking, which a little liter- 
course with the world; and sober 


int as in the seakemet life, n no- 
thine is more to be desired than 
gomic governing principle of action, 
to which all other principles and 
motives must be made subservient, 
SO, in the art of reviewing, I would 
lay down, as a fundamental position, 
which you must never lose sigit of, 


and which must be the main spring 
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of all your criticisms—write what 
will sell. To this golden rule, every 
minor canon must be subordinate, 
and must either be immediately 
deducible from it, or at least be 
made consistent with it. Be not stag. 
gered at the sound of a precept, 
which, upon examination, will be 
found as honest and virtuous as it is 
discreet. I have already sketched 
out the great services which it is in 
your power to render mankind; but 
all your efforts will be. unavailing, 
if men do not read what you write, 
Your utility, therefore, it is plain, 
depends upon your popularity; and 
popularity cannot be attained with. 
out humouring the taste and incli- 
nations of men. 

Be assured, that by a similar train 
of sound and judicious reasoning, 
the consciences of thousands, in pub- 
lick life, are daily quieted. It is bet- 
ter for the state, that their party 
should govern than any other. The 
eood which they can effect by the 
exercise of power Is infinitely great- 
er than any which could arise from 
a rigid adherence to certain subor- 
dinate moral precepts, which, there- 
fore, should be violated without 
scruple, whenever they stand in the 
way of their leading purpose. He 
who sticks at these can never act a 
great part in the world, and is not 
fit to act if he could. Such maxims 
may be very useful in ordinary af- 
fairs, and for the guidance of ordi- 
nary men; but when we mount into 
the sphere of publick utility, we 
rust adopt more enlarged princi- 
ples; and not suffer ourselves to be 
cramped and fettered by petty no- 
tions of right, and moral duty. 

Vhen you have reconciled your- 
self to this liberal way of thinking; 
you will find many inferiour advan- 
tages re sulting from i it, which, at first, 
did not enter inte your consideration. 
In particular, it will greatly lighten 
your labours to follow the publick 
taste, instead of taking upon you 
to direct it. The task of pleasing, 1s 
at all times, easier than that of in- 
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structing: at least it does not stand 
in need of painful research and pre- 

paration; and may be effected, in ge- 

neral, by a little vivacity of manner, 
and a dexterous morigeration, as 
lord Bacon calls it, to the humours 
and frailties of men. Your responsi- 
bility, too, is thereby much lessened. 
Justice and candour can only be re- 
quired of you so far as they coincide 
with this main principle; anda little 
experience will convince you, that 
these are not the happiest means of 
accomplishing your purpose. 

It has been idly said, that a re- 
viewer acts in a judicial capacity, 
and that his conduct should be re- 
gulated by the same rules by which 
ithe judge of a civil court is govern- 
ed; that he should rid himself of 
every bias; be patient, cautious, se- 
date, and rigidly impartial; that he 
should not seek to show off himself; 
and should check every disposition 
to enter into the case as a partisan. 

Such is the language of superficial 
thinkers; but, in reality, there is no 
analogy between the two cases. A 
judge is promoted to that office by 
the authority of the state: a reviewer 
by his own. The former is independ 
ent of control, and may, therefore, 
freely follow the dictates of his own 
conscience: the latter depends for 
his very bread upon the breath of 
publick opinion. The great law of 
self-preservation, therefore, points 
out to him a different line of action. 
Besides, as I have already observed, 
it he ceases to please, he is no longer 
read, and, consequently, is no longer 
useful. In a court of justice, too, the 
part of amusing the bystanders rests 
with the counsel. In the case of cri- 
licism, if the reviewer himself does 
not undertake it, who will?’ Instead 
of vainly aspiring, therefore, to the 
gravity of a magistrate, | would ad- 
vise him, when he sits down to write, 
to place himself in the imaginary 
Situation of a cross-examining plead- 
cr He may comment, in a vein of 
agreeable irony, upon the profession, 
the manner of life, the look, dress, 


or even the name, of the witness he 
is examining. When he has raised 
a contemptuous opinion of him in 
the minds of the court, he may pro- 
ceed to draw answers from him,*ca- 
pable of a ludicrous turn, and he 
may carve and garble these to his 
own liking. This mode of proceed- 
ing you will find most practicable in 
poetry, where the boldness of the 
image, or the delicacy of thought, 
for which the reader’s mind was 
prepared in the original, will easily 
be made to appear extravagant or 
affected, if judiciously singled out, 
and detached from the group te 
which it belongs. Again, since 
much depends upon the rhythm and 


the terseness of expression, both of 


which are sometimes destroyed by 
dropping a single word, or transpo- 
sing a phrase, I have known much 
advantage arise from not quoting in 
the form of a literal extract, but 


giving a brief summary, in prose, of 


the contents of a poetical passage; 
and interlarding your own language 
with occasional phrases of the poem, 
marked with inverted commas.-— 
These, and a thousand other little 
expedients, by 
quizzing and banter flourish, prac- 
tice will soon teach you. If it should 
be necessary to transcribe a dull 
passage, not very fertile in topicks 
of humour and raillery, you may in- 
troduce it as * a fav ourable specimen 
of the author’s manner.’ 

Few people are aware of the pow- 
erful effects of what is philosophi- 
cally termed association. Without 
any positive violation of truth, the 
whole dignity of a passage may be 
undermined by contriving to raise 
some vulgar and ridiculous notions 
in the mind of the reader; and lan- 
guage teems with 
words by which the same idea is 
expressed, with the difference only 
that one excites a fecling of respect, 
the other of contempt. Thus, you 
may call a fit of melancholy * the 


sulks,” resentment “a pet,” a steed 
“a nag,” 


a feast “a junkcting,’ 


which the arts of 


examples of 
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sorrow and affliction “ whining and 
blubbering.” By transferring the 
terms peculiar to one state of society, 
to analogous situations and charac- 
ters in another, the same object is 
attained: a drill-serjeant, or a cat and 
nine tails, in the Trojan war; a 
Lesbos smack, put into the Pirzus; 
the penny-post of Jerusalem; aid 
other combinations of the like na- 
ture, which, when you have a little 
indulged that vein of thought, will 
readily suggest themselves, never 
fail to raise a smile, if not immedi- 
ately at the expense of the author, 
yet entirely destructive of that frame 
of mind which his poem requires, 1n 
order to be relished. 

I have dwelt the longer on this 
branch of literature, because you 
are chiefly to look here for materials 
of fun and irony. Voyages and tra- 
vels, indeed, are no barren ground, 
and you must seldom let a number 
of your review go abroad without an 
article of this description. ‘The 
charm of this species of writing, so 
universally felt, arises, chiefly, from 
its uniting narrative with informa- 
tion. The interest we take in the 
story, can only be kept alive by mi- 
nute incident and occasional detail, 
which puts us in possession of the 
travelicr’s feelings, his hopes, his 
fears, his disappointments, and _ his 
pleasures. At the same time, the 
thirst for knowledge and love of 
novelty is gratified, by continual in- 
formation respecting the people and 
countries he visits. If you wish, 
therefore, to run down the book, you 
have only to play off these two parts 
against each other. When the wri- 
ter’s object is to satisfy the first in- 
clination, you are to thank him for 
communicating to the ‘world such 
valuable facts as whether he lost his 
way in the night, or sprained his 
uncle, or had no appetite to his din- 
ner. If he is busied about describing 
the mineralogy, natural history, agri- 
culture, trade, &c. of a country, you 
may mention a hundred books from 
which the same information may 


be obtained; and depretate the 
practice of emptying old musty fo. 
lios into new quartos, to gratify that 
sickly taste for a smattering about 
every thing, which distinguishes the 
present age. 

In works of science and recondite 
learning, the task you have under. 
taken, will not be so difficult as you 
may imagine. Tables of contents and 
indexes are blessed helps in the 
hands of a reviewer; but, more than 
all, the preface is the field from 
which his richest harvest is to be 
e-athered. In the preface the author 
usually gives a summary of what has 
been written on the same subject 
before; he acknowledges the assist- 
ance he has received from different 
sources, and the reasons of his dis- 
sent from former writers; he con- 
fesses that certain parts have been 
less attentively considered — than 
others, and that information has 
come to his hands too late to be 
made use of; he points out many 
things in the composition of his work 
which he thinks may provoke ani- 
madversion, and endeavours to de- 
fend or to palliate his own practice. 
Here, then, is a fund of wealth for 
the reviewer, lying upon the very 
surface. If he knows any thing of his 
business, he will turn all these ma- 
terials against the author; carefully 
suppressing the source of his infor- 
mation, and as if drawing from the 
stores of his own mind, long ago 
laid up for this very purpose. If the 
author’s inferences are correct, a 
great point is gained; for by con- 
sulting a few passages of the original 
works, it will be easy to discuss the 
subject with the air of having a pre- 
vious knowledge of the whole. Your 
chief vantage ground is, that you 
may fasten upon any position in the 
book you are reviewing, and treat 


it as principal and essential, when, 


perhaps, it 1s of little weight in the 
main argument; but, by allotting @ a 
large share of your criticism to it, 
the reader will naturally be led to 
give it a proportionate importance, 
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and to consider the merit of the 
treatise at issue upon that single 
guestion. If any body complains that 
the greater and more valuable parts 
remain unnoticed, your answer is, 
that it is impossible to pay attention 
to all; and that your duty is rather 
io prevent the propagation of errour, 
than to lavish praises upon that, 
which, if really excellent, will work 
its way In the world without your 
help. Indeed, if the plan of your 
yeview admits of selection, you had 
better not 
deep research and original specula- 
tion; such as have already attracted 
much notice, and cannot be treated 
superficially without fear of being 
found out. The time required for 
making yourself thoroughly master 
of the subject is so great, that you 
may depend upon it, they will never 
pay for the reviewing. Fhey are, ve- 
nerally, the fruit of long study, and 
of talents concentrated in the steady 
pursuit of one object. It is not likely, 
therefore, that you can throw much 
new light on a question of this na- 
ture, or even plausibly combat the 
author’s positions in the course of a 
few hours, which is all you can well 
afford to devote to them. And, with- 
out accomplishing one or other of 
these points, your review will gain 
no celebrity, and, of course, no good 
will be done. 

Enough has been said, to give 
vou some insight into the facilities 
with which your new employment 
ibounds. I will only mention one 
more, because of its extensive and 
ilmost universal application to all 
branches of literature; the topick, I 
mean, which, by the old rhetoricians, 
was called ¢2¢vavriev: thatis, when a 
work excels 1 one guality, you may 
blame it for not having the opposite. 
lor instance, if the biographical 
sketch of a literary character is mi- 
nute, and full of anecdote, you may 
enlarge on the advantages of philo- 
sophical reflection, and the superiour 
mind required to give a judicious 


analysis of the opinions and works of 
VoL, IY. 2M 


meddle with works of 


deceased authors. On the contrary, if 


the latter method is pursued by the 
biographer, you can, with equal ease, 
extol the lively colouring, and truth, 
and interest, of exact delineation and 
detail. This topick, you will perceive, 
enters into style as well as matter. 
Where many virtues might be ramed 
which are incompatible, and which- 
ever the author has preferred, it will 
be the signal for you to launch forth 
on the praises of its opposite, and 
continually to hold up that to your 
reader as the model of excellence 
in this species of writing. 

You will, perhaps, wonder why 
all my instructions are pointed to- 
wards the censure, and not the praise 
of books; but many reasons might 
be given why it should be so. ‘The 
chief are, that this part is both easier, 
and will sell better. Let us hear the 
words of Mr. Burke on a subject not 
very dissimilar. “In such cases,” 
says he, “the writer has a certain 
fire and alacrity inspired into him, 
by a consciousness, that, let it fare 
how it will with the subject, his in- 
genuity will be sure of applause; and 
this alacrity becomes much greater, 
if he acts upon the offensive, by the 
impetuosity that always accompanies 
an attack, and the unfortunate pro- 
pensity which mankind have to the 
finding and exaggerating faults. — 
Pref. Vindic. Nat. Soc. p. 6. You 
will perceive that I have, on no occa- 
sion, sanctioned the baser motives 
of private pique, envy, revenge, and 
love of detraction; at least I have 
not recommended harsh treatment 
upon any’of these grounds. I have 
argued simply on the abstract, moral 
principle which a reviewer should 
ever have present to his mind. But 
if any of these motives insinuate 


themgelves as secondary springs of 


action, I would not condemn them: 
they may come in aid of the grand 
leading principle, and powerfully 
second its operation. 

But it is time to close these te- 
dious precepts, and to furnish you 
with what speaks plainer than any 
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precept, a specimen of the art itself, 
in which several of them are embo- 
died. Itis hastily done; but it exem- 
plities, well enough, what I have said 

of the poetical department, and ex- 
hibits most of those qualities which 
disappointed authors are fond of 
railing at, under the name of flip- 
pancy, arrogance, conceit, misrepre- 
Sentation, and malevolence: re- 
proaches which you will only regard 
as so many acknowledgments of 
success in your undertaking, and 
infallible tests of an established 
fame, and rapidly increasing circu- 
lation. 


SPECIMEN OF REVIEWING. 
L’Allegro, a Poem. By John Milton. No 
Printer’s name. 

IT has become a practice, of late, 
with a certain description of people 
who have no visible means of sub- 
sistence, to string together a few 
trite images of rural scenery, inter- 
spersed with vulgarisms in dialect, 
and traits of vulgar manner S; to dress 
up these materials in a sing-song 
jingle, and to offer them for sale as 
a poem According to the most ap- 
proved recipes, something about the 
heathen gods and goddesses, and the 
schoolboy topicks of Styx, aud Cer- 
berus, and Elysium, is occasionally 
thrown in, and the composition is 
complete. The stock in trade of these 
adventurers is, in general, scanty 
enough, and their art, therefore, 
consists in disposing it to the best 
advantage. Byt if such be the aim 
of the writer, it is the critick’s bu- 
siness to detect an ddefeat the im- 
posture; to warn the publick against 
the purchase of shop-worn goods, 
and tiusel wares; to protect the fair 
trader, by exposing 
needy quacks and mountebanks; and 
to chastise that forward and noisy 
importunity, with which they present 
themselves to the publick notice. 

_ How far Mr. Milton is amenable 
to this discipiine, will best appear 
from a brief analysis of the poem 
before us. In the very opening he 
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assumes a tone of authority, whicy 
might better sult some veteran bard 
than a raw candidate for the Del. 
phick bays; for, before he proceeds 
to the regular process of invocation, 
he clears the way by driving from 
his presence, with sundry hard names 
and bitter reproaches on her father, 
mother, and all the family, a venera. 
ble personage, whose age at least, 
and staid, matron-like appearance, 
might have entitled her to more ciyi! 
language. 


Hence, loathed Melancholy; 
Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight bor, 
In Stygian cave forlorn, Ke. 


There is no giving rules, however 
in these matters, without a knowledge 
of the case. Perhaps the old lady 
had been frequently warned off be. 
fore, and provoked this violence by 
continuing still to lurk about. the 
poet’s dwelling. And, to say the 
truth, the reader will have but too 
eood reason to remark, before he 
gets through the poem, that it is one 
thing to tel the spirit of Dulness to 
depart, and another to get rid of her 
in reality. Like Glendower’s spirits, 
any one may order them away: “ But 
will they go when you do order 
them?” 

But let us suppose, for a moment, 
that the Parnassian decree is obey- 
ed; and, according to the letter of 
the order, which is as precise and 
wordy as if Justice Shallow himself 
had drawn it, that the obnoxious 
female is sent back to the place of 
her birth, 


“?Mongst horrid shapes, shrieks, sights,” 
KC. 

at which we beg our fair readers not 
to be alarmed, for we can assure 

them they are only words of course 
in all poetical instruments of this 
nature; and mean no more than the 
“ force and arms,” and “ instigation 
of the devil,” in a common indict- 
ment. This nuisance, then, being 
abated, we are left at liberty to con- 
template a character of a different 
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complexion, “buxom, blithe, and 
debonair;” one who, although evi- 
dently a great favourite of the poet’s, 
and, therefore, to be received with 
due courtesy, is notwithstanding, all 
introduced under the suspicious de- 
scription of an alias. 


In heaven yclep’d Euphrosyne, 
And by men, heart-easing Mirth. 


Judging indeed from the light and 
easy deportment of this gay nymph, 
onc might guess there were good 
reasons for achange of name as she 
changed her residence. 

But of all vices, there is none we 
abhor more than that of slanderous 
insinuation. We shall therefore con- 
fne our moral strictures to the 
nymph’s mother, in whose defence 
the poet has little to say himself. 
Here too, as In the case of the name, 
there is some doubt; for the un- 
certainty of descent on the father’s 
side having become trite to a_pro- 
verb, the author, scorning that beat- 
en track, his left us to choose be- 
tween two mothers for his favourite: 
and without much to guide our 
choice; for, whichever we fix upon, 
itis plain she was no better then she 
should be. As he seems, however, 
himself inclined to the latter of the 
two, we will even suppose it so to be. 


Or whether ( as some sages sing) 

The frolick wind that breathes the spring, 
Zephyr, with Aurora playing, 

Is he mether once a Maying; 

There on beds of violets blue, 

And fresh-blown roses washed in dew, &c. 


Some dull people might imagine, 
that the wind was more like the 
breath of spring than spring the 
breath of the wind; but we are more 
(isposed to question the author’s 
ethicks than his* physicks, and accor- 
dingly cannot &: iss these May 
gambols without some observa rations. 

In the first place, Mr. M seems to 
have higher notions of the antiquity 
ef the Maypole than we have been 
Miyagi to attach to it. Or, per- 
haps, he thought to shelter the equi- 
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vocal nature of this affair under that 
sanction. To us, however, who can 
hardly subscribe to the doctrine 
that “ vice loses half its evil by losing 
all its grossness, ’” neither the re- 
moteness of time, nor the gayety of 
the season, furnishes a_ sufficient 
palliation. “Violets blue,” and “fresh- 
blown roses,” are, to be sure, more 
agreeable objects of the imagina- 
tion than a gin-shop in Wapping, 
or a booth in Bartholomew-fair; 
but in point of morality, these are 
(distinctions without a difference: or, 
it may be, the cultivation of mind 
which teaches us to reject and nau- 
seate these latter objects, aggravates 
the case, if our improvement in taste 
be not accompanied by a proportion- 
ate improvement of morals 

If the reader can reconcile him- 
self to this latitude of principle, the 
anachronism will not long stand in 
his way. Much, indeed, may be sai¢ 
in favour of this union of ancient 
mythology with modern notions and 
manners. It is a sort of chronologi- 
cal metaphor—an artificial analogy, 
by which ideas, widely remote and 
heterogeneous, are brought into 
contact, and the mind is delighted 
by this unexpected assemblage, as it 


is by the combinations of ficurative. 


language. 

Thus in that elegant interlude, 
which the pen of Ben Jonson has 
transmitted to us, of the Loves of 
Hero and Leander: 


Gentles, that no longer your expectations 
may wander, 

Behold our chief actor, amorous Leander, 

With a great deal of cloth, lapp’d about. 
him like a scarf, 

For he yet serves his father, a dier in 
Puddle Wharf; 

Which place we’ll make bold with, to call 
it our Abydus, 

As the Bank-side is our Sestos, and let it 
not be denied us. 


And far be it from us to deny the 
use of so reasonable a liberty; espe- 
cially if the request be backed (as it 
is In the case of Mr. M.) by the cra- 
ving and imperieus necessities of 
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rhyme. What man who has ever 
bestrode Pegasus but for an hour, 
will be insensible to such a claim! 


Haud ignara mali, miseris succurrere 


disco. 


We are next favoured with an 
enumeration 
this “debonair” nymph, in all the 
minuteness of a German dramatis 
persona, or a rope-dancer’s hand- 
bill: 


Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest, and youthful Jollity; 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wrathed smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to iive in dimple sleck; 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides. 


The author, to prove himself worthy 
of being admitted of the crew, skips 
and capers about upon “the light 
fantastick toe,’’ that there is no fol- 
lowing him. He scampers through 
all the categories, in search of his 
imaginary beings, from Substance 
to Quality, and back again; from 
thence to Action, Passion, Habit, 
&c. with incredible celerity. Who, 
for instance, would have expected 
cranks. nods, becks, and wreathed 
smiles, as part of a group, in which 
Jest, Jollity, Sport, and Laughter, 
ficure away as full-formed, entire 
personages? The family likeness is 
certainly very strong in the two 
last; and if we had not been told, 
we should perhaps have thought the 
act of deriding as appropriate to 
Laughter us to Sport. 

But how are we to understand 
ihe stage direction! 


Come, and trip it as you go 


Are the words used synonymously? 
Or is it meant this airy gentry shall 
come in at a minuet step, and go 
off in a jig? The phenomenon of a 
tripping crank is indeed novel, and 
would doubtless attract numerous 
epectatprs. But it is dificult to guess 
to whom among this jolly company 
the poet addresses himself} for im- 


of the attendants of 





mediately after the plural appella. 
tive | you] he proceeds, 


And in ¢hy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty. 


No sooner is this fair damsel in. 
troduced, but Mr. M. with most up. 
becoming levity falls in love with 
her; and makes a request of her 
campanion, which is rather greedy, 
that he may live with both of them: 


To live with her, and live with thee. 


Even the gay libertine who sung, 
“ How happy could I be with 
either!” did not go so far as_ this, 
But we have already had occasion 
to remark on the laxity of Mr. M’s 
amatory notions. 

The poet, intoxicated with the 
charms of his mistress, now rapidly 
runs over the pleasures which he 
pronoses to himself in the enjoyment 
of her society. But though he has 
the advantage of being his own cate- 
rer, either his palate is of a peculiar 
structure, or he has not made the 
most judicious selection. To begin 
the day well, he will have the sky- 
lark 


to come in spite of sorrow, 
And at his window bid good-morrow. 





The sky-lark, if we know any thing 
of the nature of that bird, must 
come in spite of something else as 
well as of sorrow, to the perform- 
ance of this office. In his next image, 
the natural history is better preser- 
ved; and as the thoughts are appro- 
priate to the time of the day, we will 
venture to transcribe the passage, 
as a favourable specimen of the au- 
thor’s manner: 


While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 
And tothe stack, or the barn door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before; 

Oft lisning how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbring Morn, 
From the side of some hoar hill, 
Through the high wood echoing shrill. 


Is it not lamentable that, after all, 





whether it is the cock or the poet 
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shat listens, should be left entirely 
to the reader’s conjecture? Perhaps 
also his embarrassment may be in- 
creased by a slight resemblance of 
character in these two illustrious 
personages, at least as far as relates 
to the extent and numbers of their 
serag lio. 

After a flaming description of sun- 
rise, on Which occasion the clouds 
attend in their very best liveries, 
the bill of fare for the day proceeds 
in the usual manner. Whistling 
ploughmen, singing milkmaids, and 
sentimental shepherds, are always 
to be had at a moment’s notice, and, 
if well grouped, serve to fill up the 
landscape agreeably enough. On 
this part of the poem we have only 
to remark, that if Mr. John Milton 
proposeth to make himself merry 
with 


Russet lawns, and fallows gray 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray; 
Mountains on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest, 
Meadows trim with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide, 
Towers and battlements, &c. &c. &e. 


he will either find himself egregious- 
ly disappointed, or he must possess 
a disposition to merriment which 
even Democritus himself might 
envy. To such a pitch, indeed, does 
this solemn indication of joy some- 
times rise, that we are inclined to 
give him credit for a literal adhe- 
rence to the apostolick precept: “ [s 
any merry, let him sing psalms.” 

At length, however, he hies away 
at the sound of bell-ringing, and 
seems for some time to enjoy the 
tippling, and fiddling, and dancing ef 
a village wake; but his fancy is soon 
haunted again by spectres and gob- 
lins, a set of beings not in general 
esteemed the companions or inspi- 
vers of mirth. 


With stories told of many a feat, 

How fairy Mab the junkets eat; 

She was pinch’d, and pull’d, she said; 
Amd he, by friar’s lantern led: 

Tells how the drudging goblin sweat: 
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To earn his cream-bowl duly set; 

When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 

His shadowy flail had thresh’d the corn 

That ten day-labourers could not end; 

Then lays him down the lubber fiend, 

And, stretch’d out all the chimney’s 
length, 

Basks at the fire his hairy strength; 

And crop-full out of door he flings, 

Ere the first cock his matin rings. 


Mr. M. seems, indeed, to have a turn 
for this species of nursery tales and 
prattling lullabies; and if he will 
studiously cultivate his talent, he 
need not despair of figuring in a 
conspicuous corner of Mr. Newbu- 
ry’s shop window; unless, indeed, 
Mrs. Trimmer should think fit to 
proscribe those empty levities and 
idle superstitions, by which the world 
has been too long abused. 

From these rustick fictions we are 
transported to another species of 
Aum. 


Tower’d cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men, 

Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold, 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 

Of wit or arms, while both contend 

To win her grace whom all commend. 


To talk of the bright eyes of ladies, 
judging the prize of wit, is, indeed, 
with the poets, a legitimate species 
of humming; but would not, we may 
ask, the rain from these ladies’ bright 
eyes rather tend to dim their lustre? 
Or is there any quality in a shower 
of influence, which, instead of dead- 
ening, serves only to brighten and 
exhilarate ? Whatever the case may 
be, we would advise Mr. M. by ail 
means to keep out of the way of 
these knights and barons bold; for, 
if he has nothing but his wit to truss 
to, we will venture to predict, that 
without a large share of most undue 
influence, he must be content to see 
the prize adjudged to his competi- 
tors. 

Of the latter part of the poem Lit- 
tle need be said. The author does 
seem somewhat more at home when 
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he gets among the actors and musi- 
cians, though his head is still running 
upon Orpheus and Eurydice, and Plu- 
to, and other sombre gentry, who are 
ever thrusting themselves in where 
we least expect them, and who chill 
every rising emotion of mirth and 
gayety. 

He appears, however, to be so 
ravished with this sketch of festive 
pleasures, or perhaps with himself 
for having sketched them so well, 
that he closes with a couplet, which 
would not have disgraced a Stern- 
hold: 

These delights if thou canst give, 

Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 

Of Mr. M’s good intentions there 
can be no doubt; but we beg leave 
to remind him, that in every com- 
pact of this nature there are two 
opinions to be consulted. He pre- 
sumes, perhaps, upon the poetical 
powers he has displayed, and consi- 
ders them as irresistible; for every 
one must observe in how different a 
strain he avows his attachment now, 
and at the opening of the poem. 
Then it was, 


If I give thee honour due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 


But having, it should seem, es. 
tablished his pretensions, he now 
thinks it sufficient to give notice, 
that he means to live with her, be. 
cause he likes her. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Milton seems 
to be possessed of some fancy and 
talent for rhyming; two most dan. 
gerous endowments, which often un- 
fit men for acting a useful part in 
life, without qualifying them for 
that which is great and brilliant. If 
it be true, as we have heard, that he 
has declined advantageous prospects 
in business, for the sake. of indul- 
ging his poetical humour, we hope 
it is not yet too late to prevail upon 
him to retract his resolution. With 
the help of Cocker and common in- 
dustry he may become a respectable 
scrivener; but it is not all the Ze- 
phyrs and Auroras, and Corydons, 
and Thyrsises, aye, nor his yunket- 
ing queen Mab, and drudging gob- 
lins, that will ever make him a poet. 








INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF A SUTTEE. 
[Communicated by an eye witness, to the Editor of a Calcutta paper.} 


BEING informed, that a Suttee 
was about to take place in the vi- 
cinity of my house (in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta) I repaired to 
the spot, in company with a friend, 
instigated by a strong and natural 
curiosity, to observe narrowly the 
deportment of a human being, about 
to take a voluntary and publick leave 
of existence, and believing, from 
what we had read of similar cases, 
that our feelings would not be shock- 
ed by any open exhibition of the 
actual pains of dissolution. I do not 
recollect to have seen any account 
ef a Suttee, which did not, upon the 
whole, tell rather favourably for the 
humanity of those whom an imperi- 
ous ordinance of religion calls upon, 


to preside or officiate at such cere- 
monials. I think it therefore a duty 
which I owe to the cause of truth, 
to record at least one instance on 
the other side of the question. With 
this view, I beg leave to address 
myself to you, in the hope you will 
give the narration a place in your 
valuable newspaper, when you have 
nothing more interesting or novel to 
insert. 

« The Suttee in question took place 
at a spot by the riverside, about a 
quarter of a mile below Barnagore, 
at eleven in the morning. We ar- 
rived about half an hour before that 
time, and found the widow, bathing 
i, the river, surrounded by a troop 
of friends, chiefly men. It was then 
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INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF A SUTTEE! 


jew water, and the deep mud left by 
the tide prevented our approaching 
sufficiently near to observe with ac- 
curacy, the ceremonies that were 
performing. Our attention was at- 
tracted to the pile, which was placed 
about high water mark. It was not 
altogether more than 4 1-2 or 5 feet 
long, to the best of our observation, 
and consisted merely of some long 
billets of chopped soon-dry wood, 
fresh and green, from the bazar, re- 
tained in their places by four stakes 
driven into the ground at the angles. 
The whole was exceeding little, if 
at all, longer or broader, than one 
of the common cots used by the na- 
tives. The deceased was’ supported 
ina sitting posture by two men, close 
to the pile, and some more billets 
of wood, with four or five bundles 
of dry bushwood and reeds, lay 
ready for use. The whole of the ce- 
remonies observed on the occasion, 
were such as are usually gone 
through, and as have been describ- 
ed so often in books. The widow 
yas dressed in a robe or sheet of 
bright red silk, and had her hair 
hanging loose and dishevelled, and 
stuck through with many wooden 
combs; her forehead was_ painted 
with yellow ochre, or orpiment, and 
she had no other dress or ornament 
whatever. From the bye-standers we 
learned, that her husband was a 
common washerman, and that it was 
not expected by any one that she 
would have resolved to burn herself, 
especially as she had a child three 
years old, and as her relations had 
offered to maintain them both, if she 
would consent to live. I shall not 
take up your time by detailing the 
many ceremonies that were per- 
formed. The body of the husband 
was placed on its right side; and in 
due time she ascended and lay down 
by its side, facing it, and literally 
locked in its arms. So short was the 
pile, that the bye-standers were 


obliged to bend the legs of both very 
much, to enable the pile to contain 
During all this “ dreadful 


them. 
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note of preparation,” from first to 
last, the widow preserved the ut- 
most, the most entire fortitude and 
composure, or rather apathy; and 
was unmoved, even at parting with 
her child. In her processions round 
the pile, she was supported and 
hurried through the crowd, by many 
men, who held her by the arms and 
shoulders, and made the populace 
give way. From this we at first con- 
cluded her to be intoxicated, but 
were afterwards convinced of our 
mistake, by seeing the steadiness of 
nerve, and perfect composure, with 
which she sprinkled the corpse of her 
husband, and mounted on the fune- 
ral pile, entirely unassisted and alone. 
We stood within six or seten feet 
of the pile, and could not be mis- 
taken. The remaining billets of 
wood were now laid on the bodies, 
with a scanty handful of dry reeds 
here and there. 

But the point to which I wish most 
especially to draw the attention of 
your readers, is, that thick, strong 
ropes, thoroughly soaked in water, 
were previodsly tied round the bo- 
dies of the living and the dead, in ma- 
ny places, to preclude the possibili- 
ty of escape, and in seeming antici- 
pation of the dreadful scene that 
followed. One Bramin only was 
present at the ceremony, and as 
soon as all was prepared, he offered 
to the widow’s child 
another) a lighted brand. The child 
drew back in affright, when they 
seized its hand by force, and appli- 
ed the fire to the head, and after- 
wards to the foot of the pile. The 
shouting and noise of the crowd had 
been incessant from the beginning, 
but at this instant it was incredibly 
loud. 

Four strong green bamboos were 
now laid across the whole of the 
pile, which were strongly held by 
eight men, so 4s to kecp down all 
attempts of the miserable creature 
within to rise; a precaution not use- 
less, if it be allowed to conjecture, 
from what we observed at the foot 


(in the arms of 
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of the pile, near to which we stood. 
A quantity of ghee, not, I should ima- 
gine, a pint in all, was scattered on 
the pile; the scantiness of this and 
the brush wood, and the greenness 
of the billets, caused the pile to burn 
very slow, and rendered it necessa- 
ry to apply fresh fire at one time. I 
scarcely know how to paint in co- 
jours that shall not disgust and shock 
your readers, the horrible close of 
the scene. Suffice it to say, that soon 
after the fire took effect, the wretch- 
ed woman within, in her torment, 
stretched forth her leg, which now 
protruded from the knee, beyond 
the scanty pile; and by the quick- 
ness with which she attempted to 
withdraw it, on its touching a burn- 
ing brand, it was evident that she 
was still too sensible to the tortures 
she must then have been enduring. 
Owing tothe brushwood being scat- 


tered only at the extremities of the 
pile, the fire there was fiercest. [y 
a minute or two more, the scorched 
and mutilated limb was again thurst 
out, and slowly consumed before 
our outraged eyes, while the tre. 
mulous and convulsive motion which 
it exhibited to the last (for many 
minutes) too plainly showed that 
sensation and life yet existed in the 
miserable wretch within. A kind of 
incredulous horrour at what was 
passing, had till now rivetted us to 
the spot; but the scene became too 
shocking, and we quickly retired. | 
ought to observe that the utmost in- 
difference, without any symptom of 
the remotest compassion, prevailed 
among the whole of the spectators, 
not excepting the mother and sister 
of the widow, who were pointed out 
to us among the crowd.” 








PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY, JUNE 21, 1810. 


A part of a paper by M. Delille, 
translated from the French, was 
read, describing the dbohan ufias, OY 
poison tree, of Java. The author is a 
¥rench physician, a member of the 


National Institute of Egypt, and 


transmitted this paper from the East 
Indies to the Royal Society, by means 
of an English lady. The botanical 
account of this poisonous plant, he 
received from one of the French 
naturalists who accompanied captain 
Baudin, and who resided some time 
in Java; where he visited the inte- 
riour of the country, and with much 
difficulty succeeded in prevailing on 
the natives to show him the different 
poison plants, which they carefully 
conceal in order to use them during 
war. Hence the reason of so many 
fables as have been repeated re- 
specting the extraordinary destruc- 
tiveness and influence of the ufas, 
which, in the language of the Java- 
nese, signifies vegetable poison, and 
is applied only to the juice of the 


bohan tree, and another twisted- 
stemmed plant. 

The behan is a large tree, which 
this writer considers a new genus. 
The other plant, yielding an equally 
powerful poison, is of the woodbine 
genus. The ufias, or poisonous juice, 
is extracted by an incision in the 
bark with a knife, and carefully col- 
lected and preserved by the natives, 
to be used in their wars. As to its 
diffusing noxious effluvia in the at- 
mosphere, and destroying all vege- 
tation around it; the absurdity of 
these stories is best exposed by the 
fact, that the climbing species re- 
quires the support of other plants to 
attain its usual growth. Dr. Delile 
made several experiments with the 
ufias on dogs and cats. An incision 
was made in the thigh of a dog, and 
cight grains of ufas dropped into 
it: shortly after the dog began to 
vomit, and continued vomiting at 
intervals, till he became convulsed, 
the muscles of his head greatly dis- 
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MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OFDR. JOHN LAW. 


| ¢orted, and he died in twenty mi- 
| nutes. Six grains were put into the 
7 thigh of another dog, which also 
: yomited first his undigested food, 
next a white foam, and died con- 
tracted and convulsed in fifteen mi- 
nutes—A cat was also treated in 


———_ -_ 


28) 


ther four grains were given, which 
in about four hours produced both 
vomiting and purging, and the dog 
died in the course of half a day. On 
examining the bodies of these ani- 
mals after death, no very extraordi- 
nary appearances were discovered. 
The ventricles of the heart were full 


of blood, and some slight traces of 


inflammation appeared in the ‘sto- 
mach; but the derangement was not 
so great as might have been expect- 
ed from such a violent and sudden 
death. From this circumstance, the 
author concluded that the absorbents 
had transmitted the poison to the 
nerves of the stomach, and that this 
peculiar vegetable poison acts ex- 
clusively on the nerves. 


MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF DR. JOHN LAW. 


’ like manner; but she was still sooner 
and more convulsed, and her mus- 
{ cles contracted. She continued leap- 
; ing up for a few. minutes, and fell 
, down dead. All these animals died 
D crying and in great agony.—After 
[ repeating a number of experiments 
- on the deleterious and prompt ef- 
if fects of this powerful poison when 
d applied externally; the author gave 
S, a grain and a half to a dog, which 
or he took into his stomach, but it only 
at nroduced a slight purging. To ano- 
DR. JOHN LAW, brother to lord 
Ellenborough, was born at Grey- 

de stoke, in Cumberland, in 1745. His 
father, Dr. Edmund Law, bishop of 

ch Carlisle, was, at that time, rector of 
US. the parish, to which he had been 
ly presented by the university of Came 
ine bridge, in 1737. At an early age 
ce, John Law was sent on the foundation 
the to the Charter-house, from whence, 
‘ol- in 1762, he removed to Christ’s Col- 
eS; lege, Cambridge, where he was emi- 
its nently distinguished by his superiour 
at- abilities and uncommon application 
ge- to his studies: as a proof of which, 
of Hi his name appeared second on the 
the list of w ranglers at his examination 


for his bachelor’s degree; and short- 
ly after he obtained “the first of the 
chancellor’s medals. These honoura- 
ble exertions were rewarded with 
the first vacant fellowship his col- 
lege was enabled to offer him, and 
he soon became tutor in conjunction 
with Drs. Shepherd and Paley. 
After a residence of eleven years 
in the university, Dr. Law, in 1773, 
received from his father, the vica- 
faze of Warkworth, in Northumber- 
VoL, fv. 2N 








land, and a prebendal-stall in Car- 
lisle, where he married Miss Wal- 
lace, sister of the barrister of that 
name. In 1777, he was made arch- 
deacon of the diocese, and in 1782, 
was removed to the bishoprick of 
Clonfert, in Ireland. It has been re- 
ported that this promotion was most 
unexpectedly offered to him by the 
late duke of Portland, when that 
nobleman was lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, in order to bestow the pre- 
ferments held by Dr. Law upon a 
gentleman to whose exertions the 
duke was principally indebted for 
his ultimate success in the celebra- 
ted trial between him and sir James 
Lowther. From this see Dr. Law 
was removed, successively, to those 
of Killala and Elphin, the last of 
which he retained till the time of 
his decease. The following anecdote. 
deserves to be recorded in letters of 
gold, as furnishing a distinguished 
instance of Christian charity. When 
he took possession of the see of 
Killala, and learned that almost the 
whole of the population were Ro- 
man catholicks, he used these ex~ 
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pressions: “ That as it was a hope- 
less task to make them protestants, 
it would answer every desirable 
purpose to make them good catho- 
licks; and with this view he got 
printed at his own expense, and 
distributed gratis throughout the 
diocese, a new edition of the works 
ofthe Rev. J. Gother, which breathe 
the piety, and in plain and humble 
language, inculcate the morality of 
the bible. The bishop of Elphin 
has been recorded as “a man of 
great variety of knowledge, uncom- 
mon genius, and sincere religion.” 
In respect to his literary character 
we are not aware that any production 
avowed by himself has been given 
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to the publick; yet it has been sup. 
pesed that he had a considerable 
share in the composition of the 
“Moral and Political Philosophy” 
of his friend Dr. Paley, and we be. 
lieve the chapter on reverencing 
the Deity has been generally ascri- 
bed to him. Dr. Law’s chief study, 
however, was always understood to 
be the science of the mathematicks, 
to which at an early age he display. 
ed great preference, and certainly 
made a very considerable progress, 
although few men possessed a more 
refined taste for polite literature, or 
had made more extensive acquisi- 
tions in every branch of general 
knowledge. 








ACCOUNT OF THE BURGHUT: 


THE éurghut, generally known 
among Europeans by the n 
the danicn tree, grows to an Immense 
size in India; being often known to 
measure from twenty-five to thirty 
feet in girth. It is distinguished from 
every other tree hitherto known, by 
the 
its throwing out roots from all its 
branches. These being pendant, and 
perfectly lax, in time, reach the 
eround, which they penetrate, and 
ultimately become substantial props 
to the very massy, horizontal boughs, 
which, but for such a support, must 
either be stopped in their growth, or 
give way from their own weight. 
Many of these quondam roots, 
changing their outward appearance 
from a br own, rough rind to a regu- 
Jar bark, not unlike that of the beech, 
increase to a great diameter. They 
may be olten scen from four to five 
feet in circumference, and in a true 
perpendicular line. When they are 
numerous, as sometimes happens, an 
observer, ignorant of their nature 


‘and erig¢in, might think them artifi- 


cial, and that they had been placed 
for the purpose of sustaining the 
boughs from which they originated. 


name of 


very pecuhar circumstance of 


OR BANIAN TREE OF INDIA, 


Iam almost afraid, says the writer 
of this description, to state what! 
have seen on this subject; and I fear 
that I shall be considered as having 
made a trip to Abyssinia, when | 
inform the reader, that there was, 
some years since, a banian tree, 
erowing not far from Naddeap, 
which, ‘probably aided by art, had 
spread nearly round a tank of about 
two thirds of an acre in size, so that 
the branches, diverging to the right, 
nearly met those proceeding from the 
left. Many will, perhaps, avail them- 
selves of the assertion I offer, tha 
“if I had not seen, I should not have 
believed it.” This wonderful tree 
was supported by its radial columns 
in a most extraordinary manner, and 
probably would have, long since, be- 
come an object of that spirited re- 
search which has of late years, pre- 

vailed in India, were tt not, that in 
consequence of an ox having been 
killed under it by some European, 
the spot had been considered as de 
filed, and the tree, during the pa 


roxysm of fanatical zeal, destroyed 
which caused the faukeer, w ho resi 
ded under its extensive shades, t 
level it to the ground. 
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DIFFERENT SPECIES OF SNAKES IN INDIA. 993 


We may safely consider the dur- 
ehut as a unique in nature, for we 
may, I believe, search in vain for 
its parallel. We know of no produc- 
fion in the vegetable world, which 
thus searches for support; and 
which, inverting its order of circu. 
lation, procures sap from that limb, 
which was originally produced and 
fed by one of its branches. These 
roots proceed from all the branches 
indiscriminately, whether near or 
far removed from the ground. They 
appear like new swabs, such as are 
in use on board ships. However, few 
reach sufficiently low to take a hold 
of the soil, except those of the 
lower branches. I have seen some 
do so from a great height; but they 
were thin, and did not promise well. 
Many of the ramifications pendant 
irom the higher boughs are seen to 


twine round the lower branches; but 
without any obvious effect on either. 
Possibly, however, they may derive 
sustenance or support, even from 
that partial mode of communica- 
tion. 

The height of a full grown dur- 
ghut, may be from sixty to seventy 
fect, and many of them, I am fully 
confident, cover at least two acres. 
Their leaves are similar to, but ra- 
ther larger, than those of the laure]. 
The wood of the trunk is used only 
for fuel; it is light and brittle; but 
the pillars formed by the roots are 
valuable, being extremely elastick 
and light, working with ease, and 
possessing great toughness. It re- 
sembles a good kind of ash. Hence 
itis found to answer well for tent 
poles, and such articles as are usu- 
ally made of that wood. 





Description of the various species 


THE following description of the 
varlous species of snakes most pre- 
valent in India, is extracted from 
capt. Williamson’s work, entitled, 
“Oriental Field Sports;” a source 
from whence we have before derived 
many interesting articles. 

“ However extraordinary it may 
appear at first mention, it is, never- 
theless, certain, that most of the ac- 
cidents which happen [in India] 
irom the breaking of the artificial 
banks raised for the purpose of 
keeping the rivers within due bounds 
during the rainy season, by which 
large tracts of country are preserved 
from annual’ innundation, are to be 
attributed to snakes, rats, and other 
vermin. These burrowing in the 
banks, in time work their way com- 
pletely through. Though they ge- 
uerally are near the surface, still 
the effect is much the same; for 
when the water rises to such a 
height as to enter any of the aper- 
lures, it penetrates rapidly into eve- 
'y ereyice, and haying a vent to- 


of Snakes most prevalent in India. 


wards the land side, occasions such 
a draught as, by a gradual increase. 
soon becomes sufficiently powerful to 
tear away very large masses, when 
the torrent completes the destruc- 
tion. 

‘“ Like most wild animals, snakes 
are more inclined to retire than to 
attack. ] believe that very few in- 
stances can be adduced of their not 
availing themselves of any opening 
that offers for evasion. They throw 
themselves over broad ditches and 
banks when pursued, as if they had 
wings. When confined without the 
hope of escape they become despe- 
rate, and attack whatever presents 
itself to view. Their mode of attack 
varies: the large kinds, such as the 
adjeghur, which has been known to 
grow to the lengta of twenty-eight 
feet, and as thick as a man’s body, 
generally make a horizontal dart. 
The covra cafella, which usually 
measures about eight or nine feet, 
rears to about half its length, and 
often darts to a distance equal to its 


— 
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whole measurement. This snake Is 
peculiarly venomous, as are the 
covra maiilia, which rarely exceeds 
eighteen inches in length, and a sort 
of snake, rarely to be found but in 
the hills, which is perfectly cylin- 
drical, except for about an inch at 
each end; these being conical, leaves 
a doubt as @o0 which is the head, 
whence many suppose it to have two 
heads. The grass snake, which, mn- 
deed, is often to be seen in trees, 
and is particularly fond of secreting 
itself in very curious places, such 
as under the flaps of tables, &c. Is 
deserving of particular notice: It is 
of a beautiful green, with a crimson 
or purple head, and grows to about 
four feet in length. It is extremely 
venomous, and so very active, that 
it can skim over the tops of grass, 
and scarcely be seen. Its velocity is 
incredible. 

« During the campaign in Rohil- 
cund in 1794, while the army was 
encamped at about five or six miles 
from the Kammow hills, a remarka- 
ble snake was brought to a gentle- 
man, skilled in natural philosophy, 
which appeared to be replete with 
venom. it was not more than eight 
or nine inches long, and was of a 
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would not allow of sufficient disten- 
sion to embrace enough even of the 
skin to bite through it. 

“ All snakes have a great propen- 
sity to enter houses, not only asa 
temporary shelter, but to possess 
themselves of the numerous rat-bur- 
rows wherein to remain concealed. 
The abundance of vermin to be seen 
in houses even of the first class, 
proves the original incitement for 
snakes to venturein The rats, how- 
ever, soon smeli their enemy, and 
lose no time in shifting their quar- 
ters. Yet snakes and rats frequently 
inhabit the same thatch in numbers. 
The presence of the former is ge. 
nerally announced by some of the 
family being bit in their beds, or 
elsewhere; or, perhaps, in the con- 

sts between the parties, both the 
snake and the rat come tumbling 
down from the inside. I was once 
dining with a friend, when our at- 
tention was suddenly arrested by 2 

evra cafielia and a rat falling from 
the thatch upon one of the dishes on 
the table. I know not which of the 
four was first out of the room. 

“ The dhameen, which grows to 2 
considerable size, often measuring 
ten or twelve feet, rarely bites; but 
coiling itself up, and awaiting the 
appro: ach of its enemy, it lashes with 

s tail in a most forcible manner. 
The flesh usually sphacelates, and 
lear es a considerable sore, which 

the natives attribute to venom. Such, 
hacneninains cannot be the case; and 
we may safely conclude, that the 
severity of the stroke with so rough 


7 


a weapon, is the sole cause of the 


> 
mischief, which, in so warm a cl 
mate, and rare-28 yo 


tunately the temper ance of the gene- 
lity of the nativesin regard to their 
viands and beverage, renders their 
habits highly favourable towards 2 
speedy cure; to which the cleanliness 
enforced by their religiou s ablutions 
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‘nto the circulation. The effect will 
he more or less rapid according to 
circumstances, and not a little de- 

ends on the state of the sufferer’s 
body, whether he be cool or heated 
with exercise. It is proper to inform 
the reader, that only the two eye 
teeth can impregnate any subject 
with the poison. They have at their 
roots, within the jaw, each a small 
cyst or bag, containing the venom. 
These being pressed in the act of 
biting, discharge their contents 
‘through the fangs respectively, by 
means of a very small channel or 
groove, which reaches from the 
place where the bag envelopes the 
root, about half way up the tooth, 
having its vent on the imside of the 
fang. Hence it is obvious, that if 
the person be thickly clothed, or 
that the jaws be not sufficiently 
compressed to force the venom out 
of the cyst, no mischief will ensue. 
This not being duly attended to, 
sas, no doubt, given credit to many 
supposed antidotes, which, when the 
real nature or kind of snake has 
seen ascertained to be venomous, 
has been supposed to work a cure, 
when, in truth, the absence of the 
deleterious matter has been the 
sole cause of safety. 

“ | have made numerous experi- 
ments with snakes, and invariably 
iound, that every kind I ever saw 
would freely enter the water. The 
natives have an opinion, that their 
venom loses its fatal properties 
when immersed; but of this we have 
no proof, and our knowledge of the 

natomy of the parts containing the 
oc ng should induce us to reject 
such a wild co nyec tur t it being sui- 
iciently evident, that ‘ie puncture 

buries the venom, 
without the least chance of its being 
washed away, or diluted by the hiquid. 

“Persons working in fields are 
often bitten, and as no puncture, in 

seneral, appears, the poor fellows 
re apt to attribute the uneasiness 
rst felt to the prickings of thorns, 
histles, kc. A few minutes, how- 
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ever, never fail to exhibit the real 
state of the case, the unfortunate 
victim becoming sick, with cold 
Sweats and stupor, and gradually 
subsiding, perhaps occasionally con- 
vulsed, into the arms of death. Few 
survive more than half an hour, and 
many die within five minutes. 

“ The snake-catchers in the Car- 
natick are said to possess a medi- 
cine which renders them totally se- 
cure from the effects of venom. 
This had been doubted; but they 


have occasionally supplied some of 


our faculty with a sufficient quantity 
to become convinced, by their own 
personal knowledge, of its complete 
resistance thereto. Many bribes have 
been offered for the recipe, but 
without success. Fictitious direc- 
tions have been given, which failing, 
the properties of the real antidote 
have been too hastily condemned. 
The only medicine which has ever 
been found to answer, except that 
above noticed, has been a very pure 
preparation of eau de luce, which 
being swallowed in the proportion 
of a tea spoonful to a wine glass o! 
water, and repeated two or three 
times if occasion require, has been 
known to prevent fatal consequen- 
ces. As to the wounds thems selves, 
they do not seem to admit of any 
effectual treatment, Oil is generally 
rubbed in and drunk; but no reli- 
ance whatever can be placed on 
such a course. The eau de luce ap- 
pears to prevent that stag ation of 
the blood and fluids, which we may 
reasonably infer takes place, from 
knowing that a snake’s venom, drop- 
ped in the smallest quantity 
milk, instantly acts as powertully as 
a very large portion of rennet. 

« When snakes are known to in- 
fest particular places, the snake- 
catchers are called in. These, by 
smelling at the different burrows, 
at once decide in which the snake 
then harbours. Taking care to keep 


inis 


out of sight, they play on an instru- 
ment not unlike a hautboy; 
ving scattered some 


and ha- 
scents OU the 
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floor, of which the coriander is one, 
the snake soon comes forth, when 
one of the colleagues watching his 
opportunity, seizes the delighted 
reptile by the tail, and rapidly slip- 
ping the other hand up to its neck 
holds it firm, while the musician, 
having thrown aside his pipe, and 
taken a pair of pliers, soon robs the 
snake of its fangs, and their con- 
comitant venom.—Thus the formi- 
dable covra cafiella becomes an in- 
nocent instrument of display at the 
command of his dexterous captor. 
Very large snakes are taken by 
means of nets and bags. 

«‘ Ichneumons are very numerous 
throughout India. ‘They are the na- 
tural enemies of the serpent race, 
searching them out, and attacking 
them without fear of their bulk or 
venom. They are the quickest of all 
quadrupeds in their motions, and, 
by their perseverance and activity, 
so worry a snake, that in the end 
they find an opportunity to seize on 
the back of the head, where, in 
spite of the writhings of the agoni- 
zed animal, they keep a firm hold, 
and to a certainty prove victorious. 
They are, however, sometimes bit- 
ten. On such occasions they hunt 
about the common grass, and chere 
find some antidote, of which having 
eaten, and rubbed themselves by 
rolling on the spot, they return to 
the charge, never failing to scent 
the snake’s course perfectly correct. 
It is a thousand pities that the anti- 
dote resorted to by the ichneumon 
has never been ascertained. 

« Even crows and starlings will 
attack small snakes, and hover over 
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them in flights. The larger birds, 
such as the cyrus, arg eeelah (or ad 
jutant) &e. are particularly fond of 
killing them, as are peacocks. They 
dance round the snake, which rears 
to defend itself, and keeping: it in 
a perpetual state of alarm, weary it 
out; or if there be other birds at 
hand, they watch their opportunity 
to catch hold near the throat, and 
giving it a hearty shake, speedily 
sicken and kill it. They then very 
deliberately take the reptile by the 
tail, and swallow it whole, not, how- 
ever, without much competition 
among the fraternity, of which each 
individual perhaps gets the snake 
half way down his long throat, when 
another, making a snap at the pen- 
dant remainder, pulls it forth, and 
flying off, drops it as he proceeds 
through the air, followed by his dis- 
appointed kindred. 

“Snakes swallow animals which 
often are more than five or six times 
as thick as themselves. Thus it is 
common to see one not more than 
an inch in diameter, with a large 
rat or frog in its maw, appearing 
like a great swelling. The skeleton 
of an adjeghur, which was discover- 
ed near Chittagong, is, I believe, 
yet to be seen: it measured upwards 
of twenty-five feet in length. The 
skeleton of an antelope was found in 
its throat-—There was every reason 
to belicve that the snake was in the 
act of swallowing the antelope, 
whose horns, though compressed by 
the snake’s jaws and gullet, yet for- 
ced their way through before they 
passed among the ribs, and prevents 
ed digestion.” 





SS 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SiR, ——T he ancients were of 
opinion, that crows, having once 
paired, and had young, are faithful 
to one another; and that, on the 
death of the one, the other generally 
lives a solitary life, and not unfre- 
quently dies of vexation. Can any of 
vour intelligent readers say how far 

this isa fact? I have the best reason 


to conclude that geese, having once 
paired, if left to themselves, conti- 
nue faithful to one another; a kind 
of new courtship each spring com- 
mencing between the same pair: and 
that a gander, still alive, his mate, 
having died twenty years ago, still 
lives a solitary life. 
JAMES HALL 
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THE WIND PASSETH OVER IT, AND 


IT IS GONE. 
I saw a dewdrop, cool and clear, 
Dance on amyrtle spray. 
fair colours decked the lucid tear, 
Like those which gleam and disappear 
When showers and sunbeams play. 
Sol cast athwart a glance severe, 
And scorched the pearl away. 


High on a slender, polished stem, 
A fragrant lily grew: 

On the pure petals many a gem 

Glittered a native diadem 
Of healthy morning dew: 

A blast of lingering winter came, 
And snapped the stem in two. 


Fairer than morning’s early tear, 
Or lily’s snowy bloom, 

Shines beauty in its vernal year: 

Bright, sparkling, fascinating, clear, 
Gay, thoughtless of its doom! 

Death breathes a sudden poison near, 
And sweeps it to the tomb ! 


——— ¢§ 
SONNET, 
O9CCASTONED BY RETURNING TO MY NA- 
TIVE PLACE, 
| By Martha Hanson. | 


Oh ye loved scenes, and do mine eyes once 
more 
From your wild heights behold the sun 
descend, 
While his bright flames their parting 
rays extend, 
Tinging the wave that bathes my native 
shore. 


A sweet tranguillity pervades the scence, 
In hushed repose the acean’s bosom 


sleeps, 
Save where the oar its measured dashing 
Keeps, 
Or seaman’s voice disturbs the blue se- 
rene. 


I feel my heart expand to pleasure’s glow, 
As here once more I breathe the freshen- 
ing gale, 
And at each breath I seem new health 
tinhale, 
More than or wealth, or power can e’er 
bestow, 
To me, dear scenes of nature, ye impart; 
Ye chase misfortune’s gloom and soathe 
my heart. 


a 





ROSALIND’s DYING COMPLAINT TO Hh 
HER SLEEPING CHILD. | 
{ By Henry Headley.) fi 
Alas ! my dearest baby, : 
I grieve to see thee smile, 


I think upon thy rueful lot 
And cold’s my heart the while. 


*Gainst wind and tide of worldly wo, 
I cannot make my way; 

To lull thee in my bosom warm, 
I feel I must not stay. 


My mother will not hear me speak, 
My father knits his brow; 

Sweet Heavens! were they never yonrfe, 
That thus they treat me so? 


Ye souls unkind, a fate like mine, 
Oh! never may ye prove; 

Nor live to find how bitter ’tis 
To miss the man ye love. 


My friends they all forsake me, : 
Nor comfort will afford; a 
They laugh while tam thinking, 
My true-love broke his word. 





May God amend their cruel hearts; 
For surely they’re to blame; 

They little know what ’tis to feel 
The heaviness of shame. 





Th’ ungentle hand of rude mischante 
Has ’reft my heart of rest, 

And frighted Hope of cheerless eye 
Lies strangled in my breast. 


*T was yester-eve, at midnight hour, 
I waked buttoweep; 

I kiss’d my baby’s pretty hand, 
And watch’d it while asleep: 


Its cruel far-off father 
My tender thoughts embraced, 
And in my darling’s infant look 
His lovely likeness traced. 


With smileless look a spectre form 
Advancing seem’d to appear, 

While Fancy toll’d the death-bell slow 
Across my startled ear. 


Full well I knew its fearful sound, 
That sternly seemed to say, 

Go, speed thee to the grass-green sward, 
For thou must die to day. 
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